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A NAUTICAL CHARIVARI. 


BY CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


N a little cove of. 
Long Island Sound 
Henry Richards’ 
boat lay moored to 


a small stone dock 

of unknown antiqui- 

ty—one of the lith- 

ologic curiosities of 

Gardiner’s Island 

and a rendezvous for 

all kinds of petty 

craft. The Jennie, 

as Henry had named 

ff, her, was by all odds, 

Mi after excepting a 

single boat, the fast- 

est of the fleet that 

i} } lay in the light of 

the setting sun 

about the little wharf, and innumerable 
offers of purchase had been refused by 
her owner. She was radiant in fresh 
paint and the sails in their snug hous- 
ings were new and bright. A little 
group ‘of men and boys of all sorts, 
from the sailor who had doubled the 
Capes to the lad with a toy cat-boat, 
hung lazily about among the boats 
hauled out, discussing matters in gen- 
eral upon a small scale—the compass of 
their remarks being the limit of their 


daily experiences. The conversation 
turned in time on the Jennie, and after 
the boat had been criticised for perhaps 
the thousandth time, with most of the 
boat-owners and boat-builders present 
upon the off side, Sid Crapo remarked 
that Henry Richards and Jennie Brown 
were going to be married the next day, 
and that Aleck Crowninshield, one of 
Jennie’s rejected lovers, was making 
arrangements for a shivaree. He al- 
lowed he was going to play second bass 
on a circular saw which was among his 
own effects. 

The announcement of the: shivaree 
drove all other subjects out of their 
heads. Some were of the opinion that 
Henry ought to shoot the whole gang; 
others reckoned that if it would be any 
consolation to Aleck he ought to have 
it. But many shared in the judgment 
of Mon Lewis (who owed his name or 
nickname to the fact that he had served 
in the Monitor at Hampton Roads). 
He entered into the conversation by 
saying that Crowninshield was “mighty 
smart if he out-layed Hank Richards 
alone,” and that “there warn’t no seven 
men alive could keep to windward of 
him and Jennie together.” 

The Plumb Island light was just be- 
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ginning to flash away to the northward 
when a skiff shot into sight and along- 
side the Jennie. It was a signal for an 
eager craning of necks and more or less 
discussion as to the identity of the occu- 
pants, it being rather dark for certainty. 
The one who handled the sculls was 
’ thought to be Richards, the owner of 
the boat; but a general exclamation of 
surprise greeted a movement of the other 
person, who now stood erect and was 
seen to be a woman. In the rattle of 
tongues that followed, Mon Lewis took 
advantage of alull, which, like the vibra- 
tions of a summer evening symphony in 
nature, arose from accidental equilibrium, 
to suggest that it might be Jennie 
Brown, and that instead of being mar- 
ried the next day they were already 
married and bound on a wedding trip. 


This suggestion was almost unanimous-. 


ly adopted as the right solution, and a 
roar of laughter at the expense of 
Crowninshield showed a disposition to 
champion the cause of his rival, who 
was in fact a general favorite. 


The Jennie was perhaps thirty feet 
long, of schooner rig, so arranged that 
all the sheets led aft and belayed—thus 
making it easy for one person to sail her 


in good weather. Under her broad 
deck the ingenuity of her owner had 
made comfortable arrangements for 
sleeping and ample lockers for stores. 
On account of her accommodations, as 
well as her speed, she was a favorite 
with fishing-parties and excursionists. 

There was a bright full moon grow- 
ing in importance as the sunlight faded 
out, and Henry Richards’ movements 
were soon plainly visible from shore. 
As he passed back and forth on the 
deck there was a rattle of blocks and 
ropes, and the mainsail rose radiant in 
the moonlight, quickly followed by the 
foresail and jib. 

Just as the foresail was set, half a 
dozen men or more came running to- 
ward the dock; the leader was Aleck 
Crowninshield, followed by Sid Crapo, 
the latter having left unnoticed and now 
returned with his circular saw in one 
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hand and a fish-horn in the other- 
Scarcely had they reached the dock 
when the Jennie slid gracefully from her 
moorings and moved quietly away, 
keeping close in the wind that blew al- 
most directly from the north. 

“They’re off, boys, by thunder!” was 
Aleck’s exclamation as he saw the boat 
already beyond hail. They consulted a 
few minutes, and then hastily launching 
a skiff owned by one of the party, they 
pulled off to a large boat of the same 
rig as the Jennie, and known as the 
Rattler. In as little time as it takes to 
write it, she was stretching away from 
shore in the wake of the other boat. 
This was the only rival of the Jennie in 
those parts, although the superior speed 
of the latter was generally conceded. 
In a stiff breeze or in a wing-and-wing 
chase she had sometimes overhauled 
her, and with hopes that something 
would enable ther to overtake the wed- 
ding party, the shivaree band undertook 
what might be a long and unsuccessful 
chase. When the sheets were taut and 
fast and the Rattler had bent to her 
task as eagerly as the farmer’s yellow 
dog undertakes the pursuit of the pass- 
ing train, her crew extemporized an 
overture that 

‘*Came o’er the perturbed waves, 

Loud-crashing, terrible, a sound that made 

Either shore tremble,’’ 

a medley of horse-fiddles and resonant 
pans, horns and circular saws, distem- 
pered conchs, and squawkers made with 
that exquisite inharmonic delicacy of ear 
so entirely American. The Jennie had 
now a good half mile the start, enough 
to bring her well to windward on the 
opposite tack. 

On making sail from the dock her 
crew of only two had been too unsus- 
picious of pursuit to notice the coming 
of Crowninshield and the others, and as 
the land faded into indistinctness and 
their sturdy little craft tripped merrily 
over the waters the lovers resigned 
themselves to the pleasant influences of 
their surroundings. Only an hour ago 
they had joined hands before their aged 
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minister and had been pro- 
nounced man and wife, and 
received the congratula- 
tions of their friends with- 
out giving them any idea 
of their reasons for the 
sudden change of the wed- 
ding day. On the day be- 
fore, Jennie Brown had 
seen Sid Crapo rather fur- 
tively making his way past 
her home, his manner lead- 
ing to the discovery of an. 
immense horse-rattle + 
which he evidently pre- 
ferred should not be seen. 
Their suspicions once 
awakened, a little obser- 
vation made it apparent 
that the quiet and cosy - 
home that was to receive 
them would be a rallying 
place on their wedding 
night for an old-fashioned 








horning-party, of whose 
members not a few might 
teap a distempered re- 
venge for rejected ad- 
dresses. Hence the sudden departure, 
with the intention of crossing to New 
London and baffling the plans of the 
serenaders. 

Jennie sat by the tiller and steered 
the boat while her husband, who was 
seated at her side, occasionally inter- 
fered with her devotion to the task. To 
our gilded and fashionable world it may 
be necessary to render assurance of their 
happiness. Certainly they had not 
bowed themselves out in the glare of 
the ecclesiastical foot-lights; no hidden 
choir had sung their epithalamium, and 
the slippers cast after them had not been 
of satin bright with gold. In these ac- 
cessories they had been truly wanting. 
Their ‘epithalamy was the music of 
peaceful seas, the ripple of quiet waters 
at the bow, soft pattering of the reef- 
points on the snowy sails, and all the 
harmonic untraceable chords of the 
great midsummer ocean and the shore. 
Their footlights, under the celestial 


“The Ripple of Quiet Waters.” 


moon, were the steady glow of Montauk 
light and the flashes of Plumb Island’s 
lesser lamp. In the beautiful face of his 
bride, her lover of old and now for 
evermore through the pleasant ways 
and tearful vales of life, read a blessed- 
ness that passes the capacity of the hu- 
man butterflies that swim in the glare 
and die in the flame of fashionable 
shrines. So that when she sang witha 
voice of faultless modulation one of those 
quiet sailors’ songs that are only perfect 
in the sound of sails and salt sea-waves, 
they felt a happiness which to know 
were worth the living of a life. 

But suddenly Jennie stopped, leaving 
her husband to drift alone on the tide of 
the chorus. 

“ Listen !” 

It was the horrible outer edge of the 
infernal overture she heard, creeping 
like an evil thing ashamed in the bril- 
liant night. And as they heard it again 
they flattened the sheets: and swayed 
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the halliards and sailed in the edge of 
the wind, because they knew what it 
meant, and had no intention of listening 
to the discord at closer quarters. That 
would mean the endurance of indig- 
nities, not in words, but in the peculiar 
associations of the shivaree and in the 
animus of the performers. 

“We'll show them what the Jennie 
can do,” Henry said, as he looked care- 
fully at all the sails and then to wind- 
ward. “If the wind keeps here we can 
just about clear Oyster Pond Point with- 
out tacking. They have probably got 
the Rattler, but she'll hardly go clear, 
and while she’s on the other tack we 
ought to be able to dodge her.” 

He then hauled the little skiff along- 
side and pulled her on deck, that 
nothing might interfere with making the 
best headway possible. It was about 


five miles to the passage between the 
Point and Plumb Island, and the breeze 
being only fair they were a long hour 
in making the distance. 


At last they 
cleared the land by a stone’s throw and 
were congratulating themselves on being 
rid of the Rattler, when the same far-off 
discord saluted them. They had gone 
about, and as they were now on the 
opposite tack they were obliged to pass 
the other boat at no longer distance 
than their weather-gauge, which was not 
as great as it would have been if they 
had at first suspected the chase. Ina 
few minutes they saw the Rattler’s sails 
and were chagrined to see her pass the 
Point in style, an event which caused a 
fresh outbreak of music, now rather 
closer and more audible than they had 
expected. 

The persistence of the Crowninshield 
party can only be explained by the sup- 
position that they believed the Jennie’s 
departure was a feint, and that Richards 
intended to return to the island. They 
soon afterwards tacked and both boats 
made a long stretch to the north and 
east, keeping about the same space be- 
tween them. Off Plumb Island the 
wind began to freshen and by the time 
it was passed the Jennie was humming 
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along at least eight knots an hour. Op- 
posite Gull Island Light the wind hauled 
a little and, as the course was already 
sharp, they stood off shore, keeping the 
closest watch for the Rattler. They 
soon spied her, and this time had the 
satisfaction of noting that she had lost 
ground and was practically beaten. As 
they passed her the crew made a final 
effort on their instruments, fired a volley 
of revolver shots and, wearing around, 
started their sheets fur home. They 
gave it up. In triumphant answer 
Henry Richards emptied his own re- 
volver and kissed his wife with so much 
energy that they narrowly escaped being 
taken aback. The very insolence of the 
chase had so roused his spirit that the 
thought of being beaten was not to be 
entertained. They had now a clear 
course, and after twenty minutes again 
went on the port tack with the idea of 
getting under the lee of Fisher’s Island 
in case of a blow. The wind increased 
enough to make this contingency quite 
probable. They were soon off Little 
Gull Light, which marks the southern 
side of the usual passage for ships going 
in and out of the Sound. Henry was. 
steering and his wife kept a lookout for. 
vessels, which were more than likely to. 
be met with. All at once, as they 
cleared the point of Little Gull, the 
white masthead light of a steamer 
sparkled outside the channel, and the 
red and green side-lights, both plainly 
visible, gave them warning that they 
were directly in her course. There was. 
no better escape than in keeping on, as 
any change of course might confuse the 
pilot of the steamer. 

It is difficult to properly estimate dis- 
tances by night, and even in the moon- 
light one is often led to imagine a 
danger that really does not exist. So it 
was in this case. A hoarse whistle 
from the steamer showed they were 
seen; the red light suddenly vanished 
as the great vessel answered a turn of 
the wheel, and then, with a roar and 
glare, and angry, rioting waves as if in 
rage at the petty disturber, the steamer 
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surged away with the freshening wind 
that almost in an instant bore off all 
sound and trace of her. The boat 
threshed around for a minute in the 
swell of the wake and settled down to 
her former work as if determined to 
cross the channel before another such 
dangerous monster could appea.. The 
wind now hauled enough to head her 
off to the eastward, and a tack was 
made well into the Sound, when they 
again went about and fetched abreast of 
Race Rock, a dangerous spot about a 
mile from Fisher’s Island on the north- 
ern side of the channel. As they drew 
near enough to the rocks to hear the 
ocean beating upon them, they saw a 
single-topsail brig on the outer side run- 
ning free, as if bound in. 

“If that chap doesn’t haul up soon,” 
said Richards, as he sent the Jennie 
whirling about, “he'll be laying his 
bones on the shoal. He'll stand watch- 
ing a little, anyway.” 

Something like five minutes after- 
wards the brig, which from her rig they 
had judged to be a foreigner, suddenly 
changed her course, but instead of 
emerging into the open passage, ap- 
peared only to move a little way north- 
ward and then remained stationary. She 
was evidently ashore, and with a quick 
shove at the tiller Henry sent his boat 
foaming toward the place. Swift as the 
Jennie was, they saw the tall masts of 
the vessel, still black with the sails, 
gradually falling away from their up- 
right position, and before they could 
approach nearer than to hear the clamor- 
ous voices of the crew, the stranger ves- 
sel, thus rudely received, righted herself 
and sank slowly out of sight. An ex- 
clamation of horror was Jennie’s in- 
voluntary recognition of the dreadful 
event, and then she entered into her 
husband’s eager desire to save the lives 
of the sinking wretches whose cries 
were audible above the boom of the 
waves. But the rocks were still to be 
rounded, and even the rapid motion of 
the boat, now running a little free, was 
slow and fatal in the dire emergency. 


They stood erect in a tremble of im- 
patience; at last they sailed over the 
place where the brig had sunk, finding 
only floating bits of wreckage to mark 
the spot. In the Race, as the channel 
between Little Gull and Fisher Island 
is called, there is the deepest water of 
Long Island Sound, and ordinary sound- 
ings are not to be had in the immediate 
vicinity. In this deep water the vessel 
had sunk till not even her royal-masts 
were visible. The wind now shifted 
suddenly nearly into the eastward and 
the sky was rapidly obscured by clouds 
which sent fitful bursts of rain in their 
faces. The few. remaining traces of the 
brig were drifting westward past the 
Race Rocks under the combined influ- 
ence of the wind and flowing tide, and 
although it seemed incredible that there 
were no survivors of the wreck, it also 
seemed useless to make any longer 
search in the weather now prevailing. 
The wind arose with a speed that 
threatened the safety of so small a craft 
as the Jennie, and they found it ad- 
visable to reef both foresail and main- 
sail. This done, they spent a short 
time in cruising about without success, 
and reluctantly squared away to con- 
tinue the voyage to New London. Jen- 
nie sat silent as they ran swiftly away 
from the fatal place with but a single 
relic of the disaster—a bucket which 
they had caught in passing—but sud- 
denly she seized her husband's arm 
with an energy that startled him: 

“Listen! I heard a voice—just 
there,” she whispered, as if in fear. 
“See! there is something afloat! Oh! 
if it should be some’ one we could 
save |” 

As if she were a sentient being, 
the boat moved eagerly towards the ob- 
ject as the tiller changed her course. 
As they gained upon it and bent anxious- 
ly over the side to make sure of its 
character, Henry cried out: “Take the 
tiller, Jennie!” sprang to the halliards 
and lowered both jib and foresail and 
launched the skiff on the turbulent 
waves. The little schooner had hardly 
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time to drift a couple of lengths before 
he had grasped the unconscious form of 
a woman who appeared to be supported 
by something tied about her. He saw 
at once that, even if he could lift her 
into his little skiff, it wculd be next to 
impossible to afterwards get her on 
board the boat. He at once cut the 
painter, fastened the still floating form 
to the stern and pulled for the Jennie. 
Once alongside, it was but an instant’s 
work to lift the helpless creature on 
deck and to carry her aft. An oil lamp 
was burning under the deck and by its 
light they hurriedly arranged a place 
for her and administered a strong dose 
of brandy from the lockers. She 
breathed faintly at long intervals and for 
some time gave no other sign of life. 
For an hour Jennie worked over her 
while the boat, under her husband’s 
guidance, sped homewards before the 
rising gale. The wedding-trip was 
abandoned, but the shivaree was also 
forgotten. The rescued woman still lay 
silent with her tangled dark hair massed 
about a face as beautiful as a sorrowful 
Madonna’s. She was not apparently 
older than the young wife whose eyes 
were wet with tears of sympathy the 
while she sought to restore her to con- 
sciousness and life. As one watches 
the uncertain coming of the dawn, she 
saw faint, dubious tokens of reviving 
strength, and even as a tremulous, still 
a certain ray of morning shoots upward 
in the sky and the doubting and terror 
of night is past, so there came a mo- 
ment when, with a convulsive shudder, 
the eyes of the fair unfortunate opened 
like those of a waking child. They 
closed again, but not till she had seen 
enough to realize her misfortunes. A 
few words escaped her lips—“.4 y de mi, 
desdichada?”’ and she lay quiet and 
death-like as before, only that the rich 
color crept into her lips and cheeks and 
her bosom rose and fell in peaceful and 
regular pulsations. And then she slept, 
and Jennie, leaving her, went to her 
husband's side to find the boat already 
under the lee of the long northerly spur 
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of Gardiner’s Island, and nearing their 
future home that stood on the western 
slope of the hill a little way up the path 
that wandered from the shore. In twen- 
ty minutes they lowered the sails and 
came to at a landing place where a 
ring-buoy gave them a chance to secure 
the boat. Henry landed in the skiff 
and aroused a neighbor, with whose 
assistance he soon carried the girl to a 
comfortable room in his own house, 
where Jennie removed her wet garments 
and made her comfortable. She was 
now quite conscious, though utterly ex- 
hausted. She spoke at times in a sor- 
rowful, hopeless way, intensified by the 
melancholy beauty of her eyes. But of 


her words they understood nothing ex- 
cept that she was from a foreign land. 
She saw this and remained quiet and 
silent while the night passed and the 
morning came on the wings of a furious 
south-east gale. 

On the bucket he had picked up near 


the wreck Henry found a name, the only 
clue to the brig’s identity; a Spanish 
name—Querida Mia—from the bruit of 
which the rumor spread that Henry 
Richards and his wife had rescued a 
Spanish princess at the risk of their lives, 
and as well credited the likelihood of 
their reaping a golden reward therefor. 

The light grew broader and brighter 
without till it rifted through the vines 
that wreathed the window and awoke 
Jennie from a deep sleep. She glanced 
at the bed and saw that the Spanish girl 
was awake and watching her. She 
went to her side, and kneeling down, 
took her hands in her own. What a 
world of tenderness shone in her eyes 
she was herself unconscious of, but the 
friendless girl looked a moment in her 
face, then clasped her arms about her 
neck and burst into uncontrollable tears. 
It was the recognition of womanly sym- 
pathy and the confession of trust and 
helplessness. Then from her neck the 
girl took a chain bearing a locket set 
with a single costly diamond, and with 
her tears flowing anew, showed Jennie 
the portrait of a handsome man hardly 
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her senior. In such way as she could 
by signs she asked if he was saved. 
There was no common tongue between 
them, but the dreadful certainty of the 
death of all others on board the Querida 
Mia was too plainly evident in the eyes 
of her new-found friend. Her grief was 
something terrible in its intensity; she 
clung to Jennie as if in fear of being left 
alone, and only when exhaustion closed 
her eyes could the latter loosen the 
clasp of her hands. 

At noon the gale had passed away 
and a volunteer crew undertook to cross 
to Fisher’s Island and carry news of 
the wreck and the rescue of the Spanish 
girl. The Jennie’s white sails soon dis- 
appeared in the offing, and they anxious- 
ly awaited her return. 

When the unhappy girl awoke she 
tried to make herself understood by the 
aid of signs, but without success, except 
in that her name was Louisa. While 
thus seeking vainly to understand each 
other, an ancient sailor, browned with 
the torrid winds of the Spanish Main, 
offered his aid as interpreter. Her story 
was heard with eager interest; in brief 
and in particular, she was the wife of 
Don Manuel de Arnoldas, a Spanish 
merchant who had fled under suspicion 
of treason. The brig in which they 
sailed, the Querida Mia (my sweetheart) 
was one he had named for her, and not 
more than six months old. In this 
vessel they had embarked all their valu- 
ables and such money as they had real- 
ized from sales of property. The wreck 
was to her the destruction of all she had 
to live for, and she declared again and 
again in paroxysms of grief that she 
would never live without her husband: 

“T will die! I will not live! I will 
destroy myself! Ah! my husband, that 
I had died with thee!” 

They calmed her as best they could, 
these kind New England mothers who 
had hastened to their children’s home, 
but only when Jennie came back she re- 
lapsed into something like resignation. 
At last a shout arose that the Jennie 
was again in sight. It was well-nigh 


dark when she reached the mooring 
where Henry awaited her return. She 
brought no news at all. Beyond the 
knowledge of a wreck, from the flotsam 
of her deck furniture and a shattered 
boat, nothing was known at the island. 
It was hardly probable that anyone 
could have escaped after the Jennie had 
searched the place. But they had sent 
the name of the vessel to the city with 
an account of the disaster and hoped 
there might be survivors yet. 

As well as he could, Henry tempered 
the hopeless nature of the report with 
the possibilities of a rescue in which he 
had no grain of faith. It was the best 
he could do. 

From this moment Louisa became 
less emotional, but her eyes shone with 
the determination of despair: 

“T will wait a while,’ she said, “then 


‘1 will go to find him.” 


They knew her meaning, yet hardly 
the energy of it. 

Three days had passed and doubt be- 
gan to drape itself with the blackness 
of certainty. Louisa changed with the 
hopeless hours; the third day she said: 

“It is a long time; he will not come.” 

They did not understand this, but 
there was something in her looks that 
made Jennie fear for the result of her 
Spanish sorrow. 

The morning of the fourth day, Henry, 
having a load of freight to bring from 
Shelter Bay, went early to the shore, 
which he had scarcely reached when he 
saw a small tug steaming in from behind 
the point. She came swiftly toward the 
very landing where he stood, and almost 
before she stopped a boat left her, 
pulled by two seamen and carrying two 
passengers. As they landed one of them 
spoke to him: 

“Where is Henry Richard’s home?” 

“Tt is there,” he answered, pointing 
up the hill; “I am Henry Richards.” 
His heart beat violently. In the second 
passenger he saw at once the original of 
the portrait Louisa wore, and if he ever 
heartily gave thanks to God it was now 
that he recognized the goodness about 
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to gladden as sweet a heart as ever beat 
in a woman’s breast. 

The speaker said a few words to Ar- 
noldas, who seized the hands of his 
wife’s preserver with an eloquent warmth 
and energy that told the thankfulness of 
his sou!. Not a word did he attempt to 
say as Henry quietly led the way to the 
house. Before they entered the gate 
Jennic had seen them and came out to 
meet them. She, too, knew the hand- 
some Spaniard who bowed with such 
courtly reverence and in whose eyes she 
read a question that she answered by 
pointing to the house. They entered it 
and led the anxious husband to the door 
of his, wife’s room. He knocked gently 
—a peculiar knock; a little rustle was 
heard within, but the door remained un- 
opened. In a tremble of excitement he 
repeated the signal; no answer came. 
His face grew terrible with the agony of 
fear as again and again he knocked rap- 
idly on the door that seemed but the 
portal of a grave. Then Henry could 


endure no more and with a strong, re- 
sistless push, he sent the door spinning 


from its hinges. At their feet lay Ar- 
noldas’ wife, her white arms thrown 
wildly out and her beautiful still face 
turned towards the floor. Beside her 
there gleamed a little blade, half dagger, 
half stiletto, its golden handle shining 
like a flame where a ray of sunlight 
struck the floor. A single awful cry of 
a breaking heart rang out as Arnoldas 
sprang towards her. He caught her in 
his arms and raised her up. Her fair 
bosom had been bared to the cruel steel, 
but while they stood thus awed in the 


presence of Death, the King of Terrors 
vanished quietly in the summer light, 
the eyes of the beautiful woman opened 
gently and her arms twined about her 
husband’s neck. The two who saw this, 
silently withdrew in thankfulness beyond 
words that the touch of a loving hand 
had fallen on the shattered door in time 
to stay a deadly blow. That she had 
recognized her husband’s knock and 
fainted from joy even while she held the 
dagger to her heart—this was the only 
solution they could imagine to a mystery 
that was never revealed. 

The voyage to Shelter Bay was aban- 
doned. At noon a crowd of the island- 
ers witnessed the departure of the Span- 
iards, who took leave of their hosts with 
every expression of gratitude. They 
never saw them again, but under a pillow 
of the bed in the room where the Dofia 
Louisa had slept, Jennie found the chain 
she had worn, with another locket con- 
taining her portrait. With the chain lay 
an odd-looking piece of paper, blue and 
oblong, written over in Spanish and upon 
which they could find nothing intelligible 
but the name of a New York firm. The 
next time Henry went across to New 
London he took it with him; it proved 
to be a bill of exchange for £200 ster- 
ling—the news of which caused Aleck 
Crowninshield to remark that he “reck- 
oned Mon Lewis was right.” 

Arnoldas had been rescued by a pass- 
ing vessel, after floating for hours on a 
small spar, and landed at Boston. The 
Spaniard and his wife were the only sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated Querida Mia. 

Denver, Colorado 
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THE MYSTIC HOUR. 


BY WALTER M. WOLFE. 


AINTER and fainter the starlight, 
Bright and more bright is the glow 

Of day, that comes stealing so softly 
From behind the mountains of snow. 


The pixies and fays stop their dancing, 

To hide in their moss-covered shrines; 
The wood elves no longer ring pzans 

On lily-bells under the pines. 


The glow-worm has put out his candle, 
While the sentinel owl sleeps; 

The mother thrush wakens her birdlings, 
As day o’er the mountain-top creeps. 


From a couch of sweet russet heather, 
The doe leads her trembling fawn; 
The glassy pool is their mirror 
As night is lost in dawn. 


Up to the warmth of that dawning 
The flowers turn their dewy eyes; 

And pearly tear-drops float heavenward, 
To melt in the blue of the skies. 


Between the chill born of darkness 
And the noontide’s golden power, 

Soft as the night, with beauty of day, 
Comes stealing this magical hour— 


An hour when Nature, the mother, 
Wakes her children from their rest; 
When earth is transformed by a radiance. 
That falls from the realm of the blest. 
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HO wants to go 

hog-hunting to- 

morrow ?” asked 

Langdon of a 

crowd of us that 
had assembled at his house to spend the 
Christmas some years ago. 

“ All of us,” the boys chimed in. 

“Who has lost any hogs ?” I asked, 
as soon as I could make myself heard 
above the hubbub. P 

“ All of us,” said Langdon, laughing. 
“ There is an ‘irrepressible conflict’ con- 
stantly going on between the nigger 
and the hog in this country. That is 
the reason the hog wears his tail so 
tightly curled and is so hump-backed.” 

“TI don’t see what that has got to do 
with it,” I replied. Langdon was so 
fond of a joke that I never knew when 
he was joking and when he was not. 

“Why, that’s plain enough. You 
see,” he continued, “the hog has so 
often eluded the grasp of the nigger by 
drawing himself up, that it has become 
a second nature with him. He knows 
that the least space he occupies, longi- 
tudinally, is the best for him; so he 
humps his back and curtails his tail with 
a cute little curl, thereby lessening the 
liability of being seized unawares. But, 
joking aside, the hogs I’m speaking of 
hunting are wild hogs in the swamp.— 
Hogs of the domestic species that have 
strayed off from their owners and be- 
come wild.” 

“How do you do about getting them 
home? Do you get up a crowd of men 
and drive them home or catch them 
with dogs and haul them home?” I 
asked. 

“T’d like to see you drive one any- 
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where! They can outrun a horse—and 
fight! They'll fighta buzz-saw! They 
never give up; they are the most 
dogged, stubborn fighters of any animal 
I know. When enraged, they don’t 
hesitate to tackle anything from a buzz- 
saw to a rattlesnake, and unless the saw 
is made of mighty good metal they'll 
get away with it, too! But this is only 
when they get hemmed up and are 
thoroughly enraged. We have dogs 
trained to run them, and when they 
bring them to bay we ride up, and by 
harking the dogs on get them to single 
out a hog and seize it by the ears; then 
some fellow that is fond of excitement 
jumps to the ground from his horse and 
stabs the hog with a long dirk between 
his ribs or under the foreleg, to reach 
the heart.” 

“That must be very dangerous, I 
should think,” I said; “to dismount in 
a crowd of enraged hogs, depending on 
the virtues of a dirk. Why not shoot 
them ?” 

“Oh! we want the excitement. To 
see a drove of them drawn up in battle 
array, with their throats swollen with 
rage, with the foam dripping from their 
champing jaws, with their eyes gleam- 
ing with fury and the bristles rigid on 
their humped backs, thrills you to the 
marrow! If they stand their ground 
when you charge them on horseback, 
you had better look out or they may 
return the charge. Then look out for 
yourself and horse. If one of them 
should get a fair lick at your horse’s 
legs with those long tusks, you’d be zx 
hog before you knew it.” 

Now, all this sounded very nice in 
the relation of it. It carried my thoughts 
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back to the olden times when the Kings 
and the Barons, the Lords and the 
Knights used to array themselves in 
circus clothes and go forth on richly- 
caparisoned steeds amid the fanfare of 
trumpets, to do royal battle against the 
wild boars in the forests of England and 
Saxony. But in these nineteenth-cen- 
tury days—in these days of store clothes 
and patent leathers and patent medi- 
cines—to go out and deliberately fight 
a hog for excitement, seemed to me, to 
express it mildly, to be “too much pork 
for a shilling.” The fact is, 1 did not 
visit my friend Langdon for the purpose 
of. obtaining any excitement. I was 
there to eat Smithfield hams and oysters 
and crabs, and to pad out my shrunken 
brain with the phosphorous of fresh 
fish; but I felt a delicacy in disclosing 
these facts to him—especially about the 
fish—for fear that he might propose to 
go harpooning for whales, in order to 
obtain a sufficiency of the brain food to 
be efficacious; therefore, I agreed to go 
with the crowd. But I made a mental 
reservation not to give the hog an op- 
portunity to sharpen his tusks on my 
shins or a chance to rehearse in a deep, 
tragic voice a tragedy over my disjecta 
membra, accompanied with the usual 
accessoties of soapsudsy foam dripping 
from his champing jaws! I also re- 
solved to conceal about my person a 
Smith and Wesson 45-calibre, to be 
used in resenting any undue familiarity 
on the part of the hog, should the occa- 
sion require it. 

The swamp in which we expected to 
find the hogs was the Dismal Swamp, a 
short distance south of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. Years ago, the poet Moore wrote 
a ballad about Lake Drummond, which 
is situated in the middle of this swamp. 
In this ballad, he tells of a young man 
who (having lost his mind on account 
of the death of his sweetheart), imagined 
she had gone to the Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp, 

‘* Where all night long, by a firefly lamp, 

She paddles her white canoe.’’ 

The young man, therefore, very com- 


mendably struck out through the 

swamp to find the lake. 

‘*Through tangled junipers, beds of reels 
Through many a fen, where the serpent feeds,’’ 

he wearily pressed, until, exhausted, he 

sank to sleep, 


‘*Where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tears, and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew !”’ 

This was not a very nice dormitory; 
for-the she-wolf stirred up such a racket 
in the brake, and the copper-snake 
snored so loudly in his ear, that the 
young man roused up just in time to see 
his sweetheart embark on the bosom of 
the lake in her white canoe. He hur- 
riedly hollowed out a boat of birchen 
bark and pursued her. Ever since 
then, the two have been running a mid- 
night ferry across Lake. Drummond— 
using for illuminating purposes the in- 
candescent end of a fire-fly. The moral 
of all which is, that a diligent pursuit 
will bring success. Even if the object 
pursued be that igus fatuus—a woman 
—do not despair; for she will eventual- 
ly allow you to assist in paddling the 
canoe.—Therefore, take hope and, like 
the villain, still pursue her! 

* * * * 


Early the next morning our party, 
consisting of Langdon, Phil and Harry 
Preston and the writer, mounted on 
horseback, and Langdon’s son Charlie 
in a light spring-wagon (which was to 
be used for the transportation of the 
game) started for the Swamp. Four of 
Langdon’s dogs accompanied us—Bul- 
ger, Riley, Prince and a puppy. The 
dogs were a species of bloodhound, 
large in size, dark in color; with stout 
necks, loosely flapping ears and fierce 
countenances. Bulger and Riley were 
in their prime and were well trained. 
Prince had been on several hunts, but 
the puppy was out on his maiden hunt. 
During my stay at Langdon’s Bulger 
had taken a special fancy to me. I had 
petted him on many occasions and had 
ingratiated myself into his affections 
with many bones and tid-bits from the 
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table. Iam a great dog-spoiler. Many 
valuable dogs of my acquaintance are 
now suffering from atonic dyspepsia, or 
a gouty diathesis, from being overfed 
by me. 

After a ride of several hours we 
reached the swamp, and in a short while 
Bulger and Riley had scented the hogs. 
With their noses close to the ground, 
and with sundry hoarse “Ow-—ows,” 
they skirted along the edge of the 
swamp for a short distance and then 
disappeared in the dense thicket fringing 
the swamp. We followed on horse- 
back, keeping Prince and the puppy 
with us as a reserve. Fighting our way 
through the thick underbrush, we came 
to an open space where Prince and the 
puppy spied a pig, feeding by itself. 
With a bound, Prince and the puppy 
sprang after it. With a “Houf!” of 
astonishment, the pig sought safety in 
flight; but so closely did Prince and the 
puppy harg on its heels that it soon 
saw that some other tactics were neces- 
sary to save itself; so, whirling around, 
young as it was, it charged the dogs 
with all the fury of a demon. Prince 
soon had him by one ear and the puppy 
by the other; then his grunts of defi- 
ance were soon changed into screams of 
terror. Harry Preston, urging his horse 
forward, soon reached the scene of con- 
flict, leaped from his horse and plunged 
his dirk into its side; then, raising his 
bloody dirk aloft, cried out: “Score the 
first blood for me!” 

“Look out, Harry!” yelled Langdon. 
“Get on your horse quick! The whole 
drove’s coming.” 

Harry scampered for his horse and 
hastily mounted. He was not a minute 
too soon; for a whole drove of hogs, 
with erect bristles and foam-flecked 
jaws, came charging through the open- 
ing—attracted by the screams of distress 
from their comrade. Close on their 
rear followed Bulger and Riley with 
long leaps, yelping at every jump. The 
hogs, led by an old boar with long, 
cimeter-like tusks, charged without a 
halt after Prince and the puppy. But 
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Prince and the puppy adroitly dodged 
them and circled around until they 
joined Bulger and Riley in the rear. 
This caused the hogs to change their , 
line of battle from front to rear. They 
gathered into a compact mass, all of 
their heads being turned towards their 
leader—the old boar with cimeter-like 
tusks—and with champing jaws awaited 
the onset. The shoats in the meantime 
scampered off and hid in the sedgy 
grass. 

“Let’s charge ‘em, Bill,” said Phil 
Preston to Langdon. 

“All right,” replied Langdon. “We 
may scatter them and give the dogs a 
chance to single out one. All hands 
must yell like the Dickens when we get 
near to'them. Here we go!” 

Then off we started, whooping like 
Comanche Indians. I must confess 
that I did not urge my steed to take 
the lead. Perhaps I was so busy yell- 
ing that I forgot to apply my spurs to 
my horse as vigorously as I might have 
done, or perhaps the memory of how 
naturally the legion of devils that were 
cast out entered into a drove of hogs 
restrained my impetuosity. The hogs, 
attacked now in front and rear, broke for 
the brush to form a new line of battle— 
one better protected in the rear. The 
dogs singled out a fine boar (one of the 
junior officers in the ranks), and soon 
Bulger and Riley were tugging away 
at his ears. Prince and the puppy, in 
the meantime, were snapping him vi- 
ciously on the flanks and hocks. Phil 
rode up just then and, leaning from his 
horse, plunged his dirk in the boar’s 
side, but not deep enough to pierce the 
vitals. With a vigorous wrench, the 
boar broke loose from Bulger and Riley 
and charged Phil with frenzied fury; 
but Phil dexterously avoided the charge 
by clapping spurs to his horse. « Then 
the boar turned quickly and made for 
the puppy. With one vicious snap ot 
his jaws he cut a long slit in the puppy’s 
ear. The puppy was knocked down by 
the force of the charge, but was soon up 
again and ready for another charge. 
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Phil came up just then and, with an- 
other plunge of his dirk, finished the 
battle, so far as the boar was concerned; 
for a stream of frothy blood came spurt- 
ing from this last wound. The puppy 
continued the battle. He was a little 
wary at first, but as the hog offered no 
resistance he got bolder and bolder and, 
finally seizing the boar’s ear, began to 
masticate it in fine style. 

“Bite him, boy! That’s right; shake 
him! Chaw his ear!” yelled Langdon, 
cheering the puppy on. 

“He’s dead. I stuck him just right 
the last time, Bill,” said Phil to Lang- 
don. 

“T know it,” replied Langdon; “but 
I want to make the puppy think he 
killed’ him. I don’t wan’t the puppy 
cowed by that little slit he got on his 
ear. Chawhim,boy! Tear his haslets 
out !” : 

As soon as Langdon’s kindergarten 
lessons were over we started again after 
the hogs. 

“You fellows take Bulger and Riley 
and get on the trail and follow them,” 
said Langdon. “I'll take Prince and 
the puppy and ride out to the edge of 
the swamp and try to head them off.” 

We waited a few minutes to give 
Langdon a start; then we put Bulger 
and Riley on the trail. They bounded 
off and soon disappeared in the thick 
bushes. We followed the dogs, picking 
our way through the rank undergrowth 
as best we could. Our horses sank 
deep in the oozy mire. Our clothes, 
torn by the bushes and briars, hung in 
strings and our faces and hands stung 
with scratches from thorns and brambles. 
Far ahead of us we could hear Bulger 
and Riley yelping on the trail and the 
angry grunt of the hogs. I was get- 
ting sick of the job, when one of the 
boys proposed that we turn back. 
While we were debating what to do, the 
cry of the dogs got nearer and nearer, 
and then passed to our right towards 
the edge of the swamp. This decided 
us; so we turned obliquely to the right 
and followed the sound of the dogs’ cry. 


When we reached fitmer ground and 
the riding got better, we stopped to 
listen. Some distance ahead of us we 


could hear a terrible battle going on be- 


tween the dogs and hogs and occasion- 
ally, above the bay of the dogs and the 
grunting and squealing of the hogs, 
came Langdon’s shouts of encourage- 
ment. Urging our horses on, we 
plunged ahead. After going about 
three-quarters of a mile we heard a ter- 
rible commotion in the bushes ahead of 
us. Looking ahead, we could see the 
bushes rocking and swaying as if a cy- 
clone were sweeping through them. 
“Look out, boys,” hallooed Phil. “ Here 
come the hogs striking right for us.” 
We huddled together and awaiied the 
onset, but it was not the hogs. It was 
Langdon’s horse—riderless and alone. 
We scattered out and soon caught the 
thoroughly frightened horse. Where 
was Langdon? Had his horse thrown ° 
him? If so, nothing could save him 
from the wrath of those infuriated hogs. 
We listened to see if we could hear him 
shouting encouragement to his dogs or 
calling to us for help. But naught save 
the angry snarls of the dogs and the de- 
fiant grunts of the hogs could we hear. 
Awe-stricken, we looked at each other. - 
Then, close by, an owl began its dismal 
hooting. “That's a bad sign, boys,” 
said Harry, as he plunged his spurs into 
his horse and started forward. Urging 
our horses forward, we followed Harry 
and soon reached the battle-field. When 
we came in sight we saw Langdon near 
a tree, gory with blood, and besieged by 
two large sows and a boar. Close by 
laid the trampled and torn remains of 
poor Prince—his teeth still gripping the 
remnant of a hog’s ear. Around Prince, 
at ‘irregular intervals, stretched the 
bloody carcasses of three hogs. The 
torn and trampled ground, red with 
blood, showed how fierce the conflict 
had been. Langdon is a man-of fine 
physique, over six feet in height, broad- 
shouldered and well muscled. His 
keen, black eyes watched every move- 
ment of the hogs. Every respiration 
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outlined his well-developed chest. Every 
sinew in him was tense and ready for 
action. An Apollo in shape; an Ajax 
in courage! The hogs, with arched 
and bristled backs, stood near by, await- 
ing a favorable opportunity to make a 
charge. With sundry “Who—oo-ees” 
they huddled together, champing their 
jaws until they foamed with fury. Their 
malignant eyes, gleaming with a baleful 
light, were centered on Langdon. 

Our coming attracted Langdon’s at- 
tention. He turned his head a moment 
in our direction and exclaimed: “Boys, 
I’m mighty glad to see you. I’ve been 
packing pork for half an hour and it’s 
getting sorter monotonous.” 

When Langdon turned his head, the 
hogs made a rush at him. He leaped 
lightly behind the tree and thrust his 
dirk up to the hilt into the boar that 
led the charge, but before he could 
withdraw it the other two hogs were 
upon him. Then, quick as lightning, 


his powerful right leg swung forward 


and a hog, as if propelled by a catapult, 
shot up in the air, describing a para- 
bolic curve, and hit the ground with a 
dull thud ten feet distant. Then an- 
other swing of that terrible leg and an- 
other hog went whirling through the 
air. By this time Phil and Harry had 
dismounted and were rushing to Lang- 
don’s assistance. The hogs, separated 
by Langdon’s powerful kicks, rushed 
from different directions at the three 
men. Phil and Harry dispatched the 
one nearest them and Langdon, who 
had recovered his dirk, dispatched the 
other. 

“T hope you are not hurt, Bill?” said 
Phil, as soon as the battle was over. 

“No,” replied Langdon; “I’ve got a 
little scratch on my arm and one of my 
legs has the bark knocked off in several 
places. Don’t amount to anything, 
though. I tell you, boys, I just wanted 
to chuck that last old sow under the 
chin one more time. I’d have done it, 
too, but I was afraid I might miss her 
and she might have hurt one of you 
boys.” 
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“How did your horse get away? 
Did he throw you? How did you get 
in such a mess, anyhow ?” we asked. 

“Take this handkerchief and tie my 
arm up first and I will tell you all about 
it,” said Langdon, as he bared his arm. 
“You see,” continued Langdon, “when 
I got here I ran into several litters of 
pigs hid in the bushes. They got to 
squeaking and attracted the attention of 
the sounder (which Bulger and Riley 
were trailing) and the whole sounder 
rushed down here to see what the 
trouble was. They formed their line of 
battle as soon as they reached here. I 
waited until I saw Bulger and Riley 
coming, then I, with Prince and the 
puppy, charged them in front and Bul- 
ger and Riley charged them in the rear 
This demoralized them and part of them 
took to their heels, followed by Bulger, 
Riley and the puppy. These you see 
scattered around here got cut off. It 
may be that these stopped here to de- 
fend the litters of pigs and the others 
ran off to decoy me and the dogs off. 
Prince, poor fellow, staid with me. He 
stuck so close under my horse’s heels 
that at first I thought he was scared. I 
know better now, for it was to defend 
me. Poor fellow, I’m afraid I didn’t 
appreciate him as I should have done. 
I’d give one of my arms if I could 
bring him to life. I know now what a 
brave, loyal, faithful old fellow he was. 
And to think I’ve gét to leave him here 
by himself in this dreary swamp—away 
off here by himself where the owls will 
hoot over him and the vultures will 
prey on him.—That he will never fawn 
upon me again; never frisk around me 
again; that I shall never hear his deep- 
mouthed bay again—I tell you, boys, 
it’s hard! For old-time loyalty—for 
before-the-war loyalty—there’s nothing 
like a dog.” Langdon gazed for.a mo- 
ment towards the remains of poor 
Prince and then resumed: “As soon as 
the hogs saw Prince they made a rush 
for him. Prince stood his ground like 
aman. He seized one of them by the 
ear and hung on to it like grim death. 
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Then all the hogs piled on Prince and I 
jumped off of my horse and ran to 
Prince’s assistance. As soon as the 
hogs saw me coming, they quit Prince 
and made a rush for me. This fright- 
ened my horse and he struck off for 
home. As soon as Prince saw me so 
closely beleaguered he let his hog go 
and came to my aid. Then such a 
time we had. I stabbed and kicked 
and yelled for dear life. Prince got one 
of them by the ear and hung to it, 
although they slashed him all to pieces 
with their sharp teeth and trampled and 
tore him with their feet. The blood 
gushed in a crimson tide from his 
throat; his ribs protruded from a long 
slit in his side; but he held onto the ear 
until the ear came off—then he dropped 
to the ground. While the hogs were 
finishing Prince on the ground, I made 
for the tree where I was when you came 
up.” Langdon cast his eyes again over 
towards Prince. Then Harry, to divert 
Langdon’s thoughts, said: “Bill, why 
don’t you go in training for a kicker? 
I never saw pork rise so fast in my life 
before as it did when you were using 
that pile-driver of yours on those hogs!” 
“Ah! Harry,” said Langdon, “I never 
appreciated that foot before to-day! 
It’s a libel, though, to call it a foot— 
only twelve inches. It’s not padded; 
it’s solid—nothing false about it. Gaze 
on it!” he said as he held it aloft. 
We noticed a twinkle in his eye and we 
knew the next thing would be a joke, 
as he always prefaced or ended his con- 
versation with one. 

“Speaking of that foot, reminds me of a 
little circumstance that happened a short 
time before I joinedthe church. A friend 
of mine sent me a bottle of old Scotch 
whiskey. One warm day that summer 
I drew nity chair up to the open door, 
got the daily paper, took my shoes off, 
stuck my feet on the door sill and pro- 
ceeded to read the news—and sample 
the whiskey. Not being acquainted 
with the Scotch language—I know all 
of you fellows have noticed how a bottle 
talks to you when you are pouring a 
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drink out—I got too much of the bev- 
erage in my glass.—Well, in fact, too 
much of it in me. In a short while the 
words in the paper began to run to- 
gether, and everything got blurred be- 
fore me; so I dropped the paper, closed 
my eyes and dropped off to sleep. I 
slept there till the sun worked around 
and got to shining on my head in too 
ardent a way; then I roused up. Half 
unclosing my eyes I peeped out to see 
if my wife or any of the children were 
around. Right in the door there stood, 
as I thought, my oldest boy with a kind 
of knowing look on his face. I tried to 
act very dignified and to enunciate very 
distinctly for fear the boy might suspect 
something. Waving my hand majestic- 
ally to one side, I said: ‘Stand aside, 
my son! Don’t block out the light so 
your father can’t see to read!’ I noticed 
the boy didn’t move, and I started to 
repeat my request in a sterner tone, 
when my wife broke out in a big laugh, 
and said: ‘That’s not Charlie, Mr. Lang- 
don; it’s only your foot.” 

The boys gazed at each other in a 
solemn way ;. then Langdon’s eyes began 
to twinkle again. “Say, Harry,” he 
asked, “Do you remember that little 
black mare I got from Dandy Wright? 
Well, there was something peculiar about 
that mare. She would work in shafts— 
to a buggy or cart—as gentle as any- 
thing you ever saw; but she wouldn’t 
let anybody at Wright’s ride her. That’s 
the reason he sold her. When I got her 
I tried her to a cart and she worked all 
right. But she wouldn’t let anybody on 
the place ride her. I had never tried 
her myself, as she was most too small 
to carry me; but, finally, I resolved to 
back her and see what she was go- 
ing to doabout it. I did so, and I never 
saw a gentler or finer riding nag in my life. 
I was talking to my wife one day about it, 
and wondering why the mare would let 
me but would let no one else ride her. 
‘Why, that’s very plain, Mr. Langdon,’ 
said she [she always calls me ‘ Mr. Lang- 
don’ when she’s going to say something 
to take me down]; ‘that’s plain enough,’ 
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she continued: ‘the horse thinks she is 
hitched up to a cart, and takes your feet 
to be the shafts!’” 

Langdon stopped to spit and Phil 
gave a iong, prolonged whistle. 

“You don’t seem to believe me?” 
said Langdon, turning to Phil. 

Phil gazed meditatively at the propor- 
tions of Langdon’s feet for a while, then 
looking up, he said: “Oh! yes I do. 
Since I’ve taken a good look at your 
feet, I believe every word of it!” 

Langdon laughed at Phil’s serious 
way of putting it and said: “If you 
fellows have had enough sport for one 
day, I’m in favor of hauling out the 
dead hogs and going home. “What say 
you?” 

We expressed our satiety of fun for 
the day. : 

Turning to me, Langdon said: ‘I wish 
you would ride back to where we left 
the wagon and tell Charlie to drive up 
here. Phil, Harry and myself will haul 
these hogs out to the edge of the swamp 
by the time the wagon reaches here. 
If you see anything of the dogs on the 
way call them off and take them with 
you. Bulger seems to have taken a 
special dislike to that old boar, the lead- 
er of the sounder, and I’m afraid he'll 
get into trouble before he winds up this 
hunt. I haven’t heard the dogs bark- 
ing for some time. I guess the hogs 
have gotten in the water somewhere and 
have thrown the dogs off the trail. 
Take this horn with you to call them in, 
if you hear them on the way.” 

I took the horn and started off, al- 
though I knew the horn would be of no 
benefit to me. Blowing a horn and 
whistling are gifts. These acquirements, 
as I knew from experience, are not to be 
obtained by practice. Whenever I meet 
a small, red-headed, freckled-face boy, 
with a stone-bruise on his heel, emitting 
a stream of whistle from his mouth as 
large as my arm, and turning and twist- 
ing a tune with a dexterity that would 
beat Beethoven, I always feel humble; 
for then I see how the small things of 
this earth can confound ithe great! 


From my youth up I have always ad- 
mired the man who could blow a horn. 
When I was a boy I would, unobserved, 
take the fox-horn and sneak down be- 
hind the barn and try for hours to evoke 
a concord of sweet sounds from its in- 
ner consciousness. But it wasnogo. I 
would suck in all the wind that was ly- 
ing loose around the barn; then apply 
the horn to my pursed-up lips and blow 
until my eyes stuck out far enough to 
peep in the big end of the horn; but 
the wind, instead of making its exit 
from the horn in that jerky, inspiriting 
way (as it should have done) would 
ooze out as gentle as a summer zephyr, 
with not.enough force to blow dust in 
my investigating eyes. But the horn 
made me look more sportsmanlike; so 
I took it without an objection. 

After I had gotten about a mile on 
my way I concluded to try my lungs on 
the dogs. I concluded to call Bulger, 
thinking he would remember my kind 
attentions to him and respond. After 
calling him once or twice I heard him 
and the other two.dogs coming through 
the bushes, so I stopped to await their 
arrival. Just before they reached me 
they stirred up the hogs that were then 
taking a mud bath after the violent 
exercises of the day. The stampeded 
hogs came loping in my direction and, 
seeing me, they halted and formed a line 
of battle with the old boar in command. 

Now, here was an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish myself. All the boys had 
killed a hog; now my chance had come. 
I would shoot the old boar and do the 
stabbing act after he was dead. I drew 
my pistol; backed my horse to get a 
line shot behind his ear; then took aim 
and fired. I had not taken into consid- 
eration how my horse would stand the 
report of the pistol. He did not stand 
it at all! He made a sudden, sideways 
leap, and left me sitting—in space (on 
nothing)! But I did not sit there long. 
I was willing to pay reserved-seat prices 
for that seat in space, but it was not so 
ordained. When I began my descent 
the hogs made for me. To use a figure 
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from Dickens, I dropped like a stone in 
the heart of that swamp and plashed 
tears of mud in the eyes of the advanc- 
ing hogs. Not being accustomed to 
have such a heavy projectile as I am 
thrown at them, and surprised by the 
attack of the dogs in their rear about 
the time I landed, stampeded all of the 
hogs except the old boar. He made a 
bee Jine for me. But, before he could 
get the diameter of my head with his 
calliper-tusks, Bulger was on him. The 
battle was on—on my head and body, 
unfortunately for me. Sometimes Bul- 
ger would sit down on my head to rest 
and sometimes the hog would. Then 
they would change the location of the 
battlefield to my body. Then the hog 
would geta-straddle of me, and, as his legs 
were too short to reach the ground on 
either side, I, of course, had to bear the 
brunt of the battle—(and the hog, too!) 
While all this was going on I was yell- 
ing “Murder! Help!” and encouraging 
Bulger to stick to him, with all my 
might. That is, I was doing so when 
the hog was not wiping the mud from 
his hams with my mouth, or was not 
see-sawing or sitting on my body. But, 
happily for me, old Bulger never allowed 
him to stay long in one position. The 
battle waxed fiercer and fiercer. Both 
ears of the boar had been torn off and 
now Bulger was trying to get a death 
grip on the boar’s throat. They wrestled 
like two gladiators around and over me. 
I could hear the vicious tusks of the 
boar clashing like castanets as he gnashed 
at Bulger’s neck,and between the strokes 
of the castanets I could hear the half- 
smothered snarl of Bulger as he sank 
his fangs deep in the boar’s rage-swollen 
throat. As soon as they changed the 
battle-ground from my body to a more 
level spot, I started to get up to go to 
Bulger’s assistance; but I was so firmly 
imbedded in the marshy ground, and so 
securely held by the suction, that before 
I could release myself Langdon with the 
two boys and the dogs came up, and 
the battle was over. 

As soon as they had dispatched the 


boar, Langdon and the boys rushed to 
my assistance. “Are you hurt?” they . 
eagerly asked, as I arose to my feet. 

“Nowhere, except my feelings,” I 
replied, as I thought of the indignity of 
being sat upon by a hog. “Look after 
Bulger, boys; never mind me. He is 
the hero of this occasion, and deserves 
a medal for this day’s work!” 

They rolled the boar off of poor Bul- 
ger’s body. His teeth still gripped the 
boar’s throat. His body was gory with 
blood; his neck and ears, gnashed and 
torn by the boar’s tusks, were filled with 
gaping wounds from which slowly oozed 
a crimson tide. But, worst of all, from 
a great gash (cut longitudinally under 
his side) the intestines protruded. Lang- 
don bent down and patted him on the 
head. “Poor old fellow. You have 
fought your last battle! Don’t you know 
me, old boy? Don’t you know, Master?” 
Bulger looked up and feebly wagged his 
tail. Langdon got up, gulped down a 
sob, and said: “Boys, this has been a 
sad day forme. Poor Prince dead, and 
brave old Bulger about to—leave me, 
too. But I won't let him suffer. He'll 
understand I did it for the best. Give 
me your pistol,” said he, turning to me. 
“Let me put him out of misery.” 

“No, don’t shoot the poor dog. I'd 
feel like a murderer to consent to his 
death after he had fought so gallantly to 
save my life!” I said, as I knelt down by 
his head. He seemed to know the pur- 
port of our conversation, and that I was 
pleading for his life. His knowing eyes 
looked affectionately at me, and he licked 
my hand as I patted his head. 

“If I thought there was the slightest 
chance for his life, nothing could induce 
me to shoot him,” said Langdon. “But, 
poor fellow, I can’t bear to see him suffer 
so. It will be an act of mercy to put an 
end to his sufferings.” Phil and Harry 
added their persuasions to Langdon’s; 
so, reluctantly, I consented and handed 
the pistol to Langdon. “Good-bye, 
brave old boy! Good-bye!” I said, as I 
patted his head. He seemed to know 
that I had deserted his cause. He tried 
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to drag himself after me and began to 
howl. 

“Stand back!” exclaimed Langdon. 
“Let me finish him.” 

I turned away sorrowfully. All the 
details of the fierce struggle Bulger had 
undergone for me came vividly to mind. 
Why don’t Langdon shoot? What is 
he waiting for? I thought, as second after 
second passed away. Then he spoke: 
“Boys,” said Langdon, “I can’t do it! 
I just can’t do it! Here, Harry, take 
the pistol and shoot him. Go close to 
him and put the ball in his brain; so he 
will die without a struggle.” Harry 
stepped up and took the pistol. Bulger 
began to howl again. The suspense 
was getting unbearable as I stood with 
my back turned towards Bulger await- 
ing the fatal report. 

Then “Snap” went the pistol! It had 
failed to fire! Before Harry could cock 
the pistol again I rushed up to Bulger 
and said with all the force I could com- 
mand: “The man that shoots this dog 
has got to put a ball through my body 


first! The hand of Providence has saved 
him twice! He'll get well—I know it, 
I feel it!” Turning to Langdon, who 


seemed to rejoice at the turn affairs had 
taken, I said: “Langdon, I’m going to 
doctor this dog. I’m going to take him 
home in the wagon. Let Harry go for 
the wagon and while you and Phil are 
hauling the hogs out of the swamp I'll 
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doctor Bulger. I wonder if this water 
from the swamp is clean enough to wash 
his wounds ?” 

“It’s the healthiest water in the world. 
The sea captains use it on all long voy- 
ages when they can get it,” replied Lang- 
don. 

So, while waiting for the wagon to ar- 
rive, I washed Bulger’s wounds and 
pressed his intestines gently back into 
place. After drinking some of the wa- 
ter he seemed to grow stronger and soon 
began to medicate himself with his 
tongue. When the wagon came we 
loaded our hogs. 
Bulger in my arms and placed him in 
the wagon. He bristled up at first when 
he saw that he was placed in company 
with the hogs, but got pacified after a 
while, and we started for home. 

On Christmas Day the boar’s head 
graced the head of the table. A slice 
of it, swimming in topaz-tinted gravy, 
garnished with amber-colored sauce, lu- 
bricated our conversational powers to 
such an extent that Langdon could 
scarcely get a joke in edgeways; for all 
of us tried to talk at the same time. 

Bulger improved fast. Sometime after- 
wards, when I visited Langdon, Bulger 
came frisking to me. And when I asked 
him if he wasn’t worth two dead dogs, 
he answered “Yes!” in as pure dog 
Latin as you ever heard. 

Loutsa, Virginia. 





Then I carefully took - 
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A TRAPPING TRIP TO THE FAR NORTH. 


BY JAMES FULLERTON. 


S I sit before a bright coal fire this 

chilly October night, my thoughts 

turn to an October, just twenty years 

ago, when, in company with a typical 

backwoodsman, I turned my face for the 

first time to the unbroken forests that 
extend to the Georgian Bay. 

Such a trip was in every respect a 
novelty. I had but recently left the old 
home, with all its luxuries and social 
pleasures, in one of the northern coun- 
ties of England; and here was an oppor- 
tunity to go to the other extreme. 

All manner of hardships were pictured 
to me; but nothing could turn me from 
my purpose—I was going with “ Red 
Jim” to learn to trap and hunt. 

I had already fairly mastered the art 
of paddling a birch bark canoe. Every 
river and lake was blessed with some 
tongue-racking Indian name, at cnce 
musical and appropriate. The excite- 
ment attending the pitching of the canoes 
and getting our outfit together. kept me 
awake for many an hour—picturing in 
my mind the bales of furs we were to 
return with and the fat venison that was 
to be our only meat during our winter’s 
sojourn. Finally we were ready and 
pushed off one afternoon about 4 o’clock 
—having taken our last look at a settle- 
ment or a human being, except each 
other, for four months. 

Imagine, friends, you who have never 
hunted except with a luxurious outfit— 
you who have never slept out of a com- 
fortable bed, and lived in the lap of lux- 
ury—just imagine yourselves in an open 
bark canoe, with two pair of blankets, 
two hundred pounds of flour, a few 
pounds of tea, a frying pan and a kettle, 
an outfit of traps and ammunition, and 
one or two tools, and you may probably 


have an idea of my feelings as 1 paddled 
up-stream that evening. I was thinking 
about those deer and my first still hunt 
that was to come, about that prospective 
bear, that possible moose and that im- 
mense pile of mink fur which we were 
going to bring back. Hope? Yes; 
where would a hunter be without hope? 
How weary and foot sore he often: gets, 
and yet, give him only the hope of a 
shot and he will tramp for miles and lie 
down at night on a hard, damp bed—it 
may be to go home finally without a 
shot. 

“Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick;” but never a hunter’s heart—it - 
only makes him re-double his efforts. 
If men would only put the same energy 
into their business they exert in following 
a deer—But I am moralizing, instead of 
relating my trip. 

We made about ten miles that nigh 
and for the first time in my life I slept 
out of a bed. We hauled our canoes 
on the bank in a beautiful grove carpeted 
with rich grass, turned them over, cooked 
our supper and crawled under them. 
And such a supper! Did you ever eat 
fish, friend? Most likely you have; but 
there is fish, and fish—fried fish, boiled 
fish, baked fish and various other cooked 
fish with divers French names—but the 
fish of which I write (and my mouth 
waters at the thought of it) was rolled 
in clay and baked in the coals of our 
camp-fire. The skin and scales adhered 
to the clay, but the juice and flavor were 
all in the meat. As a cook, Jim was me 
plus ultra—his flap-jacks, fish and tea 
constituting one of the most delicious 
meals in my memory—and, as we pad- 
dled northward, we always kept the troll 
spinning for muskalonge. Our ducks 
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and ruffed grouse, which were abundant, 
were all cooked the same way, until, on 
our third day out, Jim was fortunate 
enough to spy a fawn lying in the sun 
near the bank and from that day on we 
always had a supply of fat to fry with, 
although I often wished we hadn’t, as it 
was only with. considerable coaxing I 
could get my favorite dish. 

After two weeks of paddling and 
portaging we reached Matta-wagga 
Lake—at the north-west corner of 
which, and not a hundred yards from it, 
was another and smaller lake. On this 
neck of land, commanding both sheets of 
water, to a greater or less extent, we de- 
cided to put up our little shanty Many 
things entered into our decision—the 
convenience for trapping, the dry timber, 
mostly hardwood, and also an exceed- 
ingly well-beaten deer trail. Little did 
we dream how often we should cause 
the wary white-tail to lower its flag at 
our very door. But had we only want- 
ed meat, there would have been no 
It would 


necessity to leave the cabin. 
have come to us faster than we could 
use it. 

Having decided on our location, we 


set to work to build our cabin. It was 
fourteen feet square, witha door at the 
south-east corner. At the north-east 
corner Jim had ingeniously constructed 
a clay fire-place, at the opposite corner 
was our bunk, and the balance of the 
apartment was about all stretchers—at 
least on some days when luck was with 
us, it seemed so. Beaver, otter, mink, 
‘coon and muskrat were to be seen 
hanging or stretched all over thé cabin, 
and one would need a compass to move 
about in safety. Once we had a bear— 
by the way, this reminds me of a cu- 
rious capture. It was our custom to 
take turn about in our course—one day 
Jim going south-east and I north-east, 
and next day vice versa, travelling 
around each lake till we met. In this 
way the old fellow could overlook my 
“ prentice work ”’ and see that the traps 
were properly set. Shortly after part- 
ing one morning I was rounding a little 
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point on the ice, when I saw a large, 
black object where I expected to find a 
mink, and I noticed it moved. With 
only a single shot in my old-fashioned 
38-calibre Smith & Wesson, I did not 
feel like tackling a bear, much as I 
wanted to kill him, while were I to leave 
him he might get away. But prudence 
dictated that two were decidedly com- 
pany under these circumstances, so I 
hastily withdrew unseen and made lively 
tracks for Jim. He happened to look 
back and saw me, and, knowing some- 
thing strange had occurred, he came at 
once, but would not believe I had a 
bear. Skunk was his outside guess, al- 
though the cautious way he approached 
1ather belied his words. He carried an 
old-fashioned patch-and-ball rifle; but 
whenever she cracked there was simul- 
taneously a hole made in some hide, 
and not a small hole, either. Rounding 
the little point, he espied Bruin biting the 
log to which the little No. 1 mink trap 
was fastened. A second later and a 
small, round ball entered the base of his 
brain, and with one bound he fell dead— 
the trap dropping from his foot. Being 
anxious to get an easy meal, he had evi- 
dently thought partridge liver a sort of 
pate de foe gras, and, cat-like, had 
spread his toes to draw it out of the hol- 
low log, catching his middle toe in the 
trap. He had only drawn the small log 
about twenty feet and had lain down to 
lament over his ill-luck and work out a 
plan to rid himself of so undesirable a 
companion. Here was luxury for our 
table, lard ad libitum... Oh, ye gods! 
Bread fried in bear grease instead of tal- 
low! Variety is surely the spice of 
life. 

Our daily duties and constant excite- 
ment kept us from any feeling of loneli- 
ness, and by the time our skins were 
stretched and supper eaten we were very 
glad to turn in without longing for daily 
papers, the excitement of politics or any 
other cares of the outer world.. We, 
like Robinson Crusoe, for the time 
being, were lords of all we surveyed. 

Well do I remember one morning 
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hearing a crashing of brush a rod or 


two from the cabin, and how, on looking 
out, I beheld two large bucks in mortal 
combat. Hastily rousing Jim, I grabbed 
my rifle and he and I stood for fully ten 
minutes within one hundred feet of those 
two deer, entirely unnoticed by them, 
and watched one of the most vicious, 
determined battles it was possible to 
imagine. There, just at break of day, as 
if by mutual consent, these two mon- 
archs had met in this open glade, where 
their beautiful forms were almost mir- 
rored in the water of each lake, to fight 
a duel to the death. At length one of 
them began to back away and the event 
we had hoped for—namely, the locking 
of their horns—did not occur. 

Jim had brought some currants and 
raisins in his pack and was endeavoring 
to keep tally of the days, so that he 
might make a plum-pudding for Christ- 
mas, and when he decided it was time to 
celebrate, he informed me that I must 
see to the traps, as he would be too 
much occupied cooking. Jim is a good 
cook and I wouldn’t for worlds cast any 
reflections on that Christmas dinner; 
but that pudding, simply suet, flour and 
fruit, would have made a solid shot for a 
nine-pounder. I was not versed in cook- 
ing those days, and had reserved a large 
space in my interior to do ample justice 
to our chef, but I would fain have re- 
turned to venison and fish to fill the 
vacuum but for fear of hurting Jim’s 
feelings, and so pleaded a want of ap- 


petite. Somehow that pudding failed to 
disappear as a Christmas pudding 
should, and for aught I know is still 
stuck on a’pole as a sign where our 
cabin was. The cabin has probably 
rotted long ago, but the pudding will be 
on deck when Gabriel’s trump sounds. 
The winter passed and fur was get- 
ting poor; so we pulled up and started 
once more for the settlement before the 
break-up came. Our fur was loaded on 
flat sleds and we on snow shoes, and we 
were very loath to leave sucha picturesque 
spot—the lakes with here a rugged, rocky 
shore, covered with pine and spruce, and 
there a nice, sandy beach bordered with 
beech and maple; the cosy cabin which 
had become endeared to us—But, stern 
necessity compelling, we must needs 
obey. Our furs must be sold and we 


must have flour, of which, out of our four 


sacks we had barely enough to see us 
home. The journey home was by far 
the hardest part of our trip. The sleds 
were rough, the snow wet and the loads 
heavy—heavy enough to make us $800. 
At night we had to scoop out a bed in 
the snow and lie on spruce boughs with 
the canopy of heaven for our tent. 
Nevertheless, though not as well able to 
rough it to-day, I would gladly repeat 
the trip, were I as foot-loose as then. 
But it is more than likely that at this 
writing some summer residence adorns 
that lovely but lonely neck of land be- 
tween the two lakes. 
Grant Post-office, Wyomiug. 








BY LIEUT. J. M. T. PARTELLO, U. 8. A. 
N the far South-west—that is to say, 
North-eastern Mexico and South- 
western Texas—there is to be found one 
species of quail which is a rarity to nat- 


uralists and museums. Hunters and 
sportsmen scarcely ever encounter it; 
for this peculiar bird ranges high (from 
4,000 to 9,000 feet) and nests in the 
most unfrequented and rocky places. 
Its Latin name is Cyrtonix Montezuma, 
so called from its partiality to the land 
of the Aztecs, where it is to be found at 
certain seasons of the year in consider- 
able numbers. Its common, every day 
name is the Massena partridge or black 
quail. 

Across the Rio Grande in Old Mex- 
ico the land is mountainous, rocky and 
elevated, and there is the true home of 
the Massena quail. There are two other 
species of quail found in the same lati- 
tude—the Bob White and the blue top- 
knot. But, while the latter pair are 
quite common and easily bagged, the 
former is a great hider, a slow breeder 
and very difficult to flush. 

The Massena variety, of whose habits 
and ways so little is known, is a different 
species from his cousin of the cerulean 
plumage. Instead of starting away at 
railroad speed and endeavoring to escape 








his pursuer, this peculiar bird lies snugly 
concealed and will not move unless act- 
ually forced to do so. It makes fine 
hunting for dogs, but he ranges so high 
and nests in such unfrequented places 
that no civilized dog would care to un- 
dertake such a contract. Their favorite 
resort is a rocky ravine that begins well 
up in the mountains, though they quick- 
ly fall in with changed conditions of life. 
In Mexico they are sometimes seen liv- 
ing contentedly in cages. Their nest is 
a hollow in the ground or else placed 
plump against a satol plant. — 

The note of the Massena is a low, 
murmuring whine, more like that of the 
rock squirrel than a bird, and can be 
heard quite a distance. They are very . 
fond of laurel, arbutus, cedar berries and 
tree berries, and go to water regularly 
every day. During my service in Texas 
I was out one day in the Diabolo Moun- 
tains witha rancheman who had captured 
these birds on many occasions and he 
called them “mountain guineas” or rock 
quail. From my own experience I have 
learned that when flushed they fly but 
twice, the last time only a short distance, 
and if pushed closely will seek escape by 
hiding. They are not a difficult bird to 
hunt after once discovered; but it re- 
quires sharp eyes and considerable beat- 
ing of the brush to chase them from 
their concealment. A good dog would 














be invaluable for the purpose, but as 
there are few if any in the country, those 
bipeds who desire the sport must depend 
entirely upon their own senses and what- 
ever experience they may have had in 
such matters. 

During this trip to the Diabolo Moun- 
tains (the rancheman and I were after 
deer), the mischievous actions of a lot of 
baby Massenas came near causing me 
to shoot my friend through the head. 
We saw a large black-tail deer quietly 
browsing in the timber, and both of us, 
with rifles cocked, crept softly forward 
in order to get a clear shot. Quietly 
we stepped, side by side, without rust- 
ling a twig or stirring a leaf, when sud- 
denly from the tall and matted grass at 
my feet there was a rush and loud flut- 
ter which so startled me that I sprang 
back in alarm and,-worse than all, my 
gun went off with a Bang—the bullet 
passing uncomfortably close to my 
friend’s right ear which caused him to 
drop like a lump of lead. The deer 
was up and away on the instant, of 
course, and Istood there shivering with 
fear at the thought of having killed my 
partner; but he was all right, for he 
jumped to his feet at once, laconically 
remarking: “Well, that was the closest 
shave I ever had in my life.” The 
cause of all this confusion was only a 
Massena’s nest from which we had 
frightened the parent bird and seven 
little chicks. They were too young to 
fly and so they went skipping and bob- 
bing away in every direction to the best 
of their infantile ability. . We bagged no 
deer that day, and as for the quail, we 
left the mother bird to re-arrange her 
domestic affairs and descended the 
mountain with the intention of returning 
at some later time to investigate the 
nest and system of home arrangements. 
I was never able to re-visit the Diabolo 
Mountains; for soon afterwards our 
regiment was ordered from Texas and 
my friend of the ranche has since written 
me that when he went back to the spot 
he found the nest deserted and that it 
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was his firm opinion that all the Mas- 
senas had left the country in conse- 
quence of my unlucky shot. 

Toledo, Ohio. 


en 


The Drumming of the Pheasant. 


I was much struck with the remarks 
of Mr. Jasper Blines on the above sub- 
ject, in your September number, as I am 
an inveterate iconoclast, and nothing is 
more enjoyable than seeing some old- 
world notion well thumped. Now, 
please do not understand me to say 
that I £nxow the first thing about pheas- 
ants or their drumming. Nor am I in 
the leasta sportsman. I have swallowed 
the notion that the pheasant drums by 
pounding a log with his wings, just as I 
swallow everything else I have no 
knowledge of or particular interest in. 
True, it has caused me to wonder how 
anything pounding on a log could pro- 
duce such a sound, and I think I have 
heard that it was a hollow log; but the 
difficulty there meets us—Where does 
the pheasant find so many hollow logs? 
Hollow logs are the exception, not the 
rule; logs rot from outside in, not vice 
versa. Then, again, a hollow log must 
be dry to be resonant. A wet, half- 
rotten log would give out about as much 
sound as a lump of putty. Then, again, 
What are a pheasant’s wings made of? 
Solid bone? I thought they were prac- 
tically the same as a chicken’s, and I 
am sure you might pound anything 
short of a drum with a chickcn’s wing 
without producing suchasound. Again: 
What good are a pheasant’s wings to 
him after a season’s “drumming”? Un- 
less they are condensed rawhide, they 
would be pounded off him. 

Now, don’t understand me to affirm 
anything I say above. I don’t know 
anything about the bird (other than to 
eat him) and am just giving the ideas 
that strike me as suggestions and en- 
quiries. Those are the ways the matter 
strikes me in. If I am wrong, will not 
somebody explain how and where? 

Hulton, Pennsylvania. |W. WADE. 
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The Chimney Swift. 

This very familiar bird, especially in 
the Eastern States, inhabits most of our 
country east of the Rocky Mountains 
and from Manitoba south. They arrive 
from their unknown winter home, far 
south of our border, some time during 
the latter part of March and quickly 
diffuse themselves over their breeding 
range. A few days after their arrival 
they begin to build, and this is the 
work of both birds. The nest, which is 
usually placed in some unused chim- 
ney, is constructed of small dead twigs, 
of nearly uniform size, which are broken 
from the tops of trees by the birds while 
on the wing. These twigs are neatly 
and strongly held together by a gluten- 
ous secretion of the bird which, when 
exposed to the atmosphere, rapidly 
hardens; in this way the nests are also 
fastened to the face of the chimney. 
When completed, these nests are beauti- 
ful structures—semi-circular in form and 
of open basket-work. The nests are 


placed far enough down in the chimney 
to be out of reach of rain and sunlight. 
When the country was new these birds 
resorted to large, hollow trees in which 
to build; but as the country became set- 
tled they soon accustomed themselves 
to unused chimneys and seem to prefer 


them now to trees. However, in thinly 
populated districts they are still known 
to breed in hollow trees. Four eggs 
usually constitute a set, but five and 
even six have been found. Incubation 
begins at once and is said to be the 
work of the female alone. In ten or 
twelve days the young appear, and then 
both birds are kept busy from daylight 
until dark bringing food to their little 
family. They may then be seen flying 
about in pursuit of their insect food, 
sometimes high up in the air and at 
other times scarcely above the tree-tops, 
owing to the condition of the atmos- 
phere, which, when heavy, forces the in- 
sects lower down. The young birds 
when a fortnight or so old are able to 
climb to the top of the chimney and 


there receive their food, and in another 
week or so are able to launch out upon 
their wings and try for themselves. 
Here in New York only one brood is 
reared in a season; but further south 
two broods are generally reared. Large 
numbers of these birds often congregate 
in old, disused factory chimneys and it 
is quite a sight to see them as they 
enter one of these for the night. Large 
numbers will circle about the top, when, 
all at once, they will begin to drop or 
fall one after another, in quick succes- 
sion, into the chimney. At the first 
approach of cold weather they take up 
their flight to the far South and remain 
during the winter—coming back to us 
again in spring. S. R. INGERSOLL. 
Ballston Spa, New York. 


_— 
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The Piratical Cowbird. 


I wish to testify as to the habits of 
the cowbird, which have been so much 
discussed in Sports AFIELD of late. 
It never occurred to me to question the 
fact that cowbirds lay their eggs in 
other birds’ nests, until I saw the state- 
ment of Mr. Blines and then was sur- 
prised and amused to think that anyone 
should venture to make such an asser- 
tion. I have found hundreds of cow- 
birds’ eggs in the nests of vireos, tana- 
gers, oven-birds, warblers, song-spar- 
rows and numerous other small birds, 
both on the ground and in bushes and 
trees, but never yet saw a nest built by 
a cowbird or heard of anyone else who 
ever saw one. Lest some may think I 
am “bragging,” allow me to say that 
my brother and I have a collection of 
nearly 300 different kinds of birds’ eggs 
—all in original sets, with data (about 
1,550 eggs altogether), and we never 
bought one of them, having either ex- 
changed for or collected them all. Most 
of our collecting was done in New York 
State and Texas and we found cow- 
birds’ eggs in the nests of other birds in 
both States and they were very com- 
mon. M. K. Barnum. 

North Platte, Neb. 








NATURAL 
DOES THE RATTLESNAKE SPIT? 


In the June issue of Sports AFIELD 
I notice, under the above caption, the 
positive assertion of “one who has killed 
and witnessed the striking of the crotalus 
many times” that “most emphatically 
they do not spit.” 

At risk of collision with this author- 
ity who is “not a closet naturalist” — 
although not one myself nor having any 
pretensions, by the way, to being a 
“learned professor”—I desire to submit 
a few facts which may elucidate in some 
measure certain doubtful points under 
controversy. 

Imprimis. What is meant by “spit- 
ting?” If we accept as a defination “he 
ejection of saliva, then I as positively af- 
firm that rattlesnakes do spit! In order 
to understand this, let us consider for a 
few moments the peculiar construction 
of,the salivary glands in a rattlesnake’s 
mouth. No animal known to science 
possesses such abnormally developed 


salivary glands as does the species under 


consideration: In fact, these largely de- 
veloped glands give to the viperine fam- 
ilies that peculiar breadth of head so 
characteristic of the species—and the 
poison gland is, after all, only a modified 
salivary gland. \t is simply a labor- 
atory in which ordinary saliva is intensi- 
fied, concentrated and endowed with its 
toxic properties. Ina crota/us of average 
size this gland is about an inch long by 
one-fifth to one-fourth as wide, having 
a cavity whose capacity is from ten to 
fifteen drops of v_nom. 

“When the gland is full and the snake 
is angry you may see the venom exhud- 
ing from the point of the fang and by a 
forcible expiration the reptile can eject it 
—they will strike at you with a sound 
which may be compared to a sneeze or 
spit—they may be almost said to ‘spit’ 
at you, though literally it is the mouth 
watering with poison, combined with the 
natural impulse to strike, which produces 
this effect. If an angry one strike but 
miss its aim, the poison is then seen to 
fly from its mouth sometimes to a dis- 
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tance of several feet,” says the most em- 
inent living English herpetologist Hop- 
ley, endorsed by such authorities as 
Gunter, Owen, Buckland, Kreft, Schle- 
gel, Nicholson and lastly, but by no 
means least, our own Dr. Elliot Coves, 
Girard, Gifford, Wallace and Weir Mitch- 
ell, whose researches in the field as well 
as in the “closet” have excited the ad- 
miration of all modern ophiologists. 

Says Coues: “The force of ejection 
may be seen when a rattlesnake striking 
violently misses its aim and the stream 
of venom has been seen /o spurt five or 
six feet. A blow given in anger zs al- 
ways accompanied by the spurt of ven- 
om, even if the fangs fail to engage!” 

Says Hopley: ‘The poison is some- 
times so abundant that I have seen it 
flow from the mouth over the prey. 
The glands being excited, just as are 
the salivary glands of mammals, the 
‘mouth waters’ with poison.” 

The sneezing or spitting sound re- 
ferred to above is significant, in the light 
of the fact that the rattlesnake cannot, 
so consequently does not, hiss. The 
only voluntary sounds he makes are 
those above mentioned and the rattle 
of the caudal integument, which to- 
gether constitute his whole vocabulary. 
Vocal organs he has none. He can but 
rattle alone his defiance, his love, his 
fear—his every emotion in short—and 
spit under the stress of excitement and 
anger, just as I have seen irascible mor- 
tals do under similar provocation. 

And finally. I have seex them spit— 
accidentally catching the venom on my 
naked hand as it was ejected in my di- 
rection by a huge “ground rattler” in 
the Mojave Desert six years ago. I had 
camped for the day in some scrubby 
chaparral and was collecting wood for 
my fire when I suddenly came upon the 
reptile in question who was lying in a 
loose coil on a small rock. I teased 


-him for the purpose of seeing whether 


he could, as I had heard affirmed, spring 
twice his length vertically and through 
carelessness came very nearly being bit- 
ten in consequence. Instead of coiling 
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himself in the conventional circle, he 
simply folded himself back in the shape 
of a double loop and sprang at my face. 
Fortunately he fell short by several feet; 
but I distinctly heard the snap of his 
jaws and felt on the hand which I in- 
stinctively threw before my face a sense 
of moisture, as though a spray of hot 
water had been thrown upon it. Instant- 
ly dispatching him, I took out my knife 
to cut away the part—thinking I was 
bitten; but was immensely relieved to 
find nothing save a few drops of yellow- 
ish green-looking fluid which was fast 
hardening into a scum. I scraped this 
off hurriedly, noticing that the steel 
turned black on contact with the sub- 
stance. It may be imagined that I lost 
no time in washing the part, despite the 
scantiness of my water supply. After 
eating my lunch, I caught three horned 
toads and, in order to satisfy myself of 
the nature of the substance, I made a 
small incision in the throat skin of each 
into which I rubbed a speck of the now 
hardened scum. In less than four min- 
utes two of the three were dead and the 
third was paralyzed. The action of the 
venom was the same in each instance. 
There was an accelleration of respiration 
for a half-minute; then a gradual stiffen- 
ing of each individual muscle, while a 
peculiarly fetid, glairy mucus oozed from 
mouth and nostrils. I was perfectly sat- 
isfied then, as I have been ever since, 
that rattlesnakes can and sometimes do 
spit. 

There are now known to be over 
twenty varieties of American rattlesnakes; 
eleven of which are peculiar to the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast Country. 
It may be that the crotalus with which 
our Canadian friend is most familiar is 
the comparatively innocuous Massasan- 
ga (Crotalophorus Kirtlandi), whose bite 
is very seldom fatal and whose venom 
gland is almost rudimentary in compar- 


ison to some of our South-Western var- - 


ieties. I have extracted from one gland 
of C. Confluentus over a thimbleful of 
venom; one drop of which, diluted in a 
tablespoonful of milk, wine or alcohol, 
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proved fatal when injected into a mouse 
or young chicken; and I have been bit- 
ten twice in one day by a “Sanger” 
without any evil effects save the sore- 
ness and trouble of the wound. The 
agressive “side winder” of our Arizona 
deserts is an entirely different creature 
from the miserable little brown reptile in 
the East, whose sole characteristic is 
fearsome timidity and who never bites 
unless trodden upon. 
FRANK H. MAyeEr. 
Cortez, Colorado. 


—_——_____.— 


THOSE CAST-OFF ANTLERS. 





Twice recently I have read in New 
York’s great luminary Zhe Sun this 
question: ‘What becomes of the cast- 
off antlers of deer, which no woodsman 
ever sees?” 

The question is based upon an incor- 
rect assumption. 'Woodsmen do see the 
cast-off antlers of deer. I have founda 
great many of them—hundreds, I think 
— in California, some that were quite new 
and some that had been lying upon the 
ground several years, judging by their 
condition. The older antlers were 
bleached to the whiteness of chalk and 
honeycombed like pumice stone by the 
destruction of the softer part. These 
were the antlers of mule deer and Vir- 
ginia deer. They were evidently shed in 
the natural way and not broken off ac- 
cidentally. I never found two antlers 
together, which is another proof that 
the horns were dropped naturally, for the 
two beams seldom, if ever, are cast sim-’ 
ultaneously. No destructive agency 
other than the weather seemed to have 
been at work upon the antlers. Most 
of the cast-off antlers were found upon 
the dry, gravelly spurs of mountains in 
southern California, where the principal 
vegetation is pifion in scattered clumps, 
and where there is little undergrowth 
and no rank vegetation. In the forests 
of Sierra Nevada, where the undergrowth 
is heavy and dense thickets are frequent, 
I have seldom seen cast-off antlers. 

I have heard the wood-mice theory, 
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but never any proof of its correctness. 
Adirondack guides told me several years 
ago, that they never found cast-off ant- 
lers, and that mice and porcupines ate 
them up, but not one of the guides ever 
had seen mouse or porcupine eating an 
antler, and their explanation was pure 
guess work. I do not know that wood 
mice and other small animals do not de- 
stroy deer antlers, but as one guess is as 
good as another I venture to suggest a 
possible explanation of the disappearance 
of discarded horns in heavily timbered 
countries. 

When the buck’s horns begin to get 
loose there is irritation around the base, 
and he goes into thickets and rubs his 
head against trees and bushes. Know- 
ing instinctively that his loose antlers are 
useless as weapons, the buck becomes 
timid and seeks the densest thickets, 
and there he casts his horns. Much of 
thesundergrowth of the eastern forest is 
deciduous; the falling leaves soon cover 
up the cast-off antlers, vegetable mold 
accumulates upon them, and decay 
is rapid. Unless the woodsman crawls 
into dense thickets, which he is not like- 
ly to do, and scrapes away the fallen 
leaves, he may never see a cast-off ant- 
ler in the Eastern forest. Where I found 
the greatest number of antlers there were 
no thickets, and the bucks rubbed off 
their antlers against isolated pifions. No 
falling foliage covered up the antlers, 
but they lay upon dry ground, to be 
bleached by sun and rain and slowly to 
disintegrate. I never saw the marks of 
teeth of small animals upon any cast-off 
antlers of deer. ALLEN KELLY. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





ANIMAL IDIOSYNCRASIES. 





In many portions of South Africa 
wild bees ‘are very numerous. In some 
way a small feathered native of that 
country has acquired a great fondness 
for honey, but is unable to procure it for 
itself. But it learned long ago that 
humanity shared its desire for the pro- 
ducts of the bee’s industry, and when it 
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finds a “bee tree”’ it next finds a Kaffir, 
Hottentot or Bechuana, and utters a 
peculiar cry, which might freely be 
translated, ‘‘ Follow me and I will show 
you where there is some honey.” It is 
always followed and, by making short 
flights, it leads the way to the sac- 
charine store which the native appropri- 
ates, leaving a share for his feathered 
informer. 





The white ants of South America in- 
habit the immense forest regions of the 
Amazon and regard dead, dry wood as 
their greatest delicacy. They have soft, 
fleshy bodies and are regarded as dainty 
morsels by many birds, and the ant- 
eaters eat nothing else. Much of the 
dead wood they eat consists of limbs of 
gigantic trees at whose roots they live. 
If they should ascend the trees to the 
limbs, unprotected, few, if any, would 
ever return. But when a dead branch 
is discovered in a tree, a small clay tun- 
nel commences to creep up its side. In 
that tunnel is a constantly ascending 
and descending stream of ants. Each of 
those ascending carries a mouthful of 
clay which it deposits on the top. When 
the tunnel reaches the limb the end is 
closed up and the ant eats its way into 
the wood and keeps on eating until the 
limb is only an empty shell. 





Nature neglected to provide the her- 
mit crab with the coat of mail that pro- 
tects the other members of its family, 
and so it is compelled to shield its soft 
body from its numerous enemies by 
utilizing the cast-off armor, not only of 
its brethren, but of shell-fish of all kinds 
that are not too large. It passes its en- 
tire life in shells, etc_—darting out with 
marvellous rapidity for its food and get- 
ting back as quickly as possible. 





The bush-turkey of Australia—a bird 
as large as its North American name- 
sake—does not incubate in nests like 
other birds. It has learned that the 
decomposition of a good-sized heap of © 
green weeds and grass will furnish the 
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heat necessary to hatch its eggs, and so 
collects a heap of the proper size, de- 
posits its eggs therein and lets the sun- 
shine do the rest. 





The water-spider, though it does not 
differ from the rest of the ranenia in 
the least physically, prefers a home at 
the bottom of some quiet pond, and 
therefore spins itself a diving-bell, con- 
structs its house, brings down a supply 
of air from the surface and lives in com- 
fort in its strange abode. 





Most aquatic birds dive with ease; 
but the ousel—a bird not unlike the 
common house wren in size and appear- 
ance—walks into the water until it is 
submerged and then walks around on the 
bottom of the stream for four or five 
minutes, as easily as a hen in a barn- 
yard. When it desires air, it either 
walks out again or rises to the surface 
like a duck, takes a breath and con- 
tinues its sub-marine perambulaticns. 

Joun W. VANDEVENTER. 

Sterling, Colorado. 





Concerning Current Controvesy. 

Like Jasper Blines, my experience is, 
that the ruffed grouse does not beat his 
wings on the log while performing the 
drumming act. The season for drum- 
ming begins in April and is at its height 
about the middle of May—continuing 
into June. Should this be the case, 
their wings -would be worn to rags, as 
they will average more than one hun- 
dred drummings per day for a period of 
two months—that is to say, 6,000 drum- 
mings at an average of about thirty 
strokes each, or, at a reasonable calcula- 
tion, 180,000 strokes, that can be heard 
nearly a mile away on still evenings. 
Cast-iron would show wear with such 
use. But I have yet to see a single 
grouse whose wings have shown wear 
after a season so spent. I have also 
watched them in the act, and my eyes 
deceive me much if they ever even touch 
the log with the wings while drumming. 
I have also. seen the act performed while 





they were standing on a mound of earth, 
which would give out no such resonant 
sound. 

Another matter which I wish to speak 
of, is the much-maligned cowbird. I 
am a resident of North-Western Colo- 
rado (Routt County), where these birds 
congregate by thousands in the breed- 
ing season. During June of this year I 
counted 290 nests in less than a one- 
mile stroll from my cabin and of other 
birds galore—robin, lark, shrike, spar - 
row, blackbird, etc-——and in no single 
instance have I ever discovered that the 
cowbirds had attempted to’ shift any of 
their responsibilities. Why they should 
be guilty of this on the east side of the 
range and not on the west, is a puzzle to 
me. Surely, somebody is mistaken, as 
I have yet to discover any bird of this 
free and enlightened country that does 
it. W. H. Dever. 

Fort Scott, Kansas. 
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Dyche on the Goat. 


The color of the Rocky Mountain 
goat is usually described as white, but 
the hair has‘a yellowish tinge. Many 
of them have a very dirty appearance, 
for the long hair is filled with spruce 
needles, cone scales, dirt, and even little 
stones, which they accumulate as they 
rub in the dirt. Young kids have a 
streak of brown hair running down the 
back and brown hairs scattered all over 
the body. Yearlings show some of 
these brown hairs, but as the animal 
grows older they almost entirely disap- 
pear. A thick coat of under hair, or 
wool, is always present. In August the 
skins show a splendid short growth of 
this, as then the long hair is thin, most 
of it having been shed. The long, 
coarse hair of the goat gives to it the 
appearance of a small albino buffalo, 
except that the buffalo has long hair on 
the fore-legs and shoulders only, while 
that of the goat is long all over the 
body with the exception of the lower 
parts of the legs and upper part of the 
face.—Camp-Fires of a Naturalist. 
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“There is certainly thing in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





THE HUMP-BACK SALMON. 





HE run of salmon in the Pacific 
North-west has been an unusually 
heavy one this season. That of the 
Fraser River has been the greatest 
known for many years. The canneries 
have been over-stocked and a great 
many firms have been compelled to re- 
fuse the bulk of the fish offered them. 
The Indians along that river are reported 
to have made $50,000 the present sea- 
son. The prices they obtained were, 
however, very low—not averaging over 
ten cents per fish. The writer has 
known of a single drag of a net to have 
resulted in a catch of ninety dollars’ 
worth of fish. Thousands of fish have 
been sold at five and even as low as one 
cent each and countless, numbers have 
been wasted for lack of a market. 
Firms in New Westminster and The 
Mission, British Columbia, as well as 
others in the various towns along the 
river, have been engaged in shipping 
many car-loads east, packing the fish in 
ice in refrigerator cars. The fish range 
in size from four pounds to forty and 
over, according to variety. The choicest 
are the red-meated ones—the “silver 
salmon” easily ranking at the head for 
color, flavor and juiciness. 
The ways of taking the salmon are 





many. First and most prominent we 
have the regulation boat and _ seine. 
Then there is the dip net, which is used 
from the banks and worked by hand 
entirely—this latter being the method 
employed by most of the Indians in 
deep waters. Then comes the spear 
and the “Siwash” hook—consisting of 
a large shark hook fastened into a 
socket which latter fits over the head of 
a pole, being attached thereto by a 
thong. This latter outfit is for shal- 
lower waters. The Indian, wading up 
stream, pushes the hook under a sunken 
log, projecting root or bank—passing it 
along till his trained senses tell him he 
has touched the slippery side of a sal- 
mon—when he at once jerks the hook 
into the flesh and pulls the fish out. 
The hook and socket become detached 
from the pole and hang suspended by 
the thong, and the salmon is tossed 
upon the bank. 

An ingenious method employed by a 
number of Indians, is the wheel, which 
is simply a contrivance resembling the 
old chain pump, but upon a larger 
scale, turned by a crank. In very shal- 
low waters, pitch-forks, clubs, shovels 
or the bare hands frequently suffice. 
The sportsman’s method is the one 


which affords the highest species of en- 


oyment, and that is trolling. This 
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grand sport can only be enjoyed upon 
the salt-water bays and mouths of the 
rivers, as the rivers themselves are too 
muddy and dark with glacial waters to 
permit of the use of a troll. Besides, 
the rivers are mostly short ones and 
very swift and turbulent and dangerous 
for light craft. 

The writer does not intend to enter 
into a long description of the many 
varieties of salmon, of their habits, or of 
the fish industries of Puget Sound. The 
subject is too large and is, besides, well 
handled in many very excellent works 
upon the subject. He will therefore 
complete what he started out to do in 
the outset—namely, describe a day 
spent with a dip net in the company of 
the hump-back variety, the members of 
which latter species are running up the 
Nooksack River, in Whatcom County, 
Washington, at this writing on their 
biennial pilgrimage to their favorite 
spawning grounds—to be followed a 
week or two later by the silver variety. 

Before going any further, the writer 
would like to enquire of the many read- 
ers of this magazine if any of them ever 
saw a salmon return from its spawning 
grounds? He has seen the. bays, 
rivers, streams and lakes teeming with 
them; the creeks covered; every fish 
with head up-stream; but has never 
seen any return, neither has he ever 
seen the young fry returning. Very 
few are found dead, and they only such 
ones as have been wounded or bruised 
badly. The grown fish certainly return, 
as do the young; but when or how, the 
writer cannot learn. Certain varieties 
that are found in one river are seldom 
found in others. The fish that frequent 
the smaller streams are mostly dog sal- 
mon, steel-head and a few “silver” in 
this section of the country—the very 
large kinds not coming up the smaller 
streams. The dog salmon and the 
hump-back are not considered of great 
value for food and are not used by the 
canneries. But the first named is just 
as toothsome a morsel to the Siwash 
Indian as the “Chinook,” “Tyee” or 


“silver side;” while many white people 
concur with Lo and declare them very 
good on the table. The hump-back is 
superior to the dog salmon; but is very 
white in flesh and not so juicy or so 
finely flavored as are the others. The fe- 
male hump-back looks very much like 
the silver sides, but the male is a re- 
pulsive-looking fellow with his hideous 
hump and projecting upper jaw and 
formidable teeth. The hump consists 
principally of fat and should be cut off 
before being salted down. The Indians 
always smoke their fish. The white 
people clean them, cutting down through 
the back (instead of from the belly), 
place them in brine over night, scrape 
well in the morning, cut off heads, tails 
and fins, and then pack them in salt, 
when they will keep for long periods. 


If any one had told me five years | 


ago that a man could stand on a river 
bank and drag a small dip-net down- 
stream—without changing his position 
or moving his feet an inch—and pull 
out a salmon at nearly every cast, I 
should have cast upon him a withering 
glance of scorn that would have stopped 
the clock. But such a sight may be 
seen at any time during the months that 
the salmon are running, especially in 
the early part of September, along the 
Nooksack River; but not everywhere. 
Particular points are selected for the 
purpose. The river must be free from 
snags, so as not to catch the meshes of 
the net. The water must be deep, to 
allow full swing of the net. The best 
points being in bends of the river and 
where there are eddies. The river 
should narrow at the bend, so as to 
force the fish into closer quarters. The 
net used is an ordinary one, not over 
2% to 3 feet in diameter at the mouth 
and tapering down to a point. The 
handle between ten and twelve feet long, 
not too heavy, but strong. The best 
nets are made by the Indians of long 
green saplings, vine-maple or crab-apple; 
the tip is bent around to form a loop 
of the required diameter, and is then 
strongly fastened—the mouth of the net 
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being strung around the hoop. Stand- 
ing on the bank, this net is dragged 
down-stream as far as the arms will per- 
mit and then raised. 

* * * * 

Major M—, Mr. H—, Jim —, Roy 
—— and the writer, behind a fast team of 
bays, sped through the forest one fine 
morning early in September in the 
direction of the raging Nooksack River. 
We reached our destination early, un- 
hitched the team, tied them securely 
and in a few seconds were splashing the 
water with our nets in the midst of a 
long line of white men, boys and In- 
dians. The best point on the bank in 
the vicinity was held by four or five 
white men, and they were “fairly in it” 
—bringing out a fish at nearly every 
cast; while our party secured one only 
at long intervals. During the first hour, 
our united efforts resulted in the capture 
of only six fish. 

We tried the river at various points, 
but with very indifferent results. The 
major and Mr, H—, tired of their poor 
success, went down the river to watch a 
wheel at work and to chaff the “ klootch- 
men.” While there they had the offer 
of canoes and a seine to drag the river, 
but they declined, as they feared to trust 
themselves in the frail barks upon that 
swiftly-flowing, treacherous current. The 
others of the party, with the writer, re- 
mained at the old stand until noon, 
when lunch was partaken of, the horses 
fed and operations resumed; and soon 
we had the pleasure of seeing the occu- 
pants of the desirable locality referred to 
above load their fish into a wagon and 
start for home. On being counted, 
their catch footed up 120 _ fine fish. 
Quickly usurping the desired bank, we 
briskly started to scoop up the muddy 
water in our nets; but the run had 
slackened and the fish grew scarcer 
each moment until about 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon, when they began to 
“come early and often” and our spirits 
rose accordingly. The major’s net 
was a heavy one and he did all his fish- 


ing in an eddy. Placing his pole and 
net low down, he let it remain station- 
ary until a fish would get in, when he 
would simply raise it up and throw it on 
the bank. 

Along about 5 o’clock we had se- 
cured a hundred fish, when someone 


cried out, “Time to go home!”—the 
major answering, “All right. I want to 
get one more hump-back!” Instantly 


he pulled his net out with a “humper” 
in it, and then declared that he wanted 
one of the females. This he soon se- 
cured, and Mr. H— had hardly more 
than hit it over the snout twice with his 
club, when, at one fell swoop, the major 
landed a female and a humper together. 

The writer worked vigorously away 
at his favorite point on the bank until 
the shadows of the trees began to 
lengthen out and the blood-red sun to 


-sink below the tops of the tall firs, when 


the rushing of wings overhead caused 
him to jump erect and almost go into 
the boiling cataract beneath his feet. 
A vast flock of mallards passed over 
—their heads and necks craned towards 
“salt water.” They were within easy 
range and the blood tingled to the very 
finger tips as they glided by on set 
wings. A canoe containing a load of 
salmon, smoked and baled ready for win- 
ter’s storage, and two Indians sneaked 
along, hugging the opposits bank very 
closely to avoid the torrent in the centre 
of the river. The canoe was sunk to 
the gunwales and the foaming waters 
splashed the spray into the faces of the 
swarthy occupants. The latter appeared 
unconscious of any danger and soon 
disappeared around a bend, shouting 
back to our query, “‘ Hiyu salmon ?” an 
unintelligible, guttural jargon in their 
native (Siwash) tongue. 

We had now reached the same figure 
as our predecessors—120 fish—and, be- 
ing determined to beat them one, we re- 
mained a few moments longer and se- 
cured the odd fish. Our entire ‘catch 
averaged 4 to 10 pounds in weight. 

J. C. Natrrass. 

Clearbrook, Washington. 
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A WORLD'S FAIR. 








The Columbian Exposition is in its 
entirety so superb, so glorious a testi- 
monial to the progress of the world and 
that of our own country in particular 
that the average intellect recoils, as 
though from a sharp blow, on being 
told that its many beautiful temples will 
soon be a thing of the past. Walking 
in and out amid such delightful scenes, 
it is indeed difficult to realize the words 
of Prospero in The Tempest— 

‘*The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 

The brightest minds of the day have 
taken the great fair as a theme—hoping 
to give those who may not attend a 
partial idea of its beauty and vastness. 
But their task, as every one of them 
will readily confess, is a hopeless one. 
In Western vernacular: “It can’t be 
did.” 

Every human being will here find 


those things possessing for him a super- 


lative interest. To give lengthy de- 
scriptions of the size of this building or 
the wealth represented by a certain ex- 
hibit, is mere foolishness. Previous to 
seeing the Fair, we imagined it would 
be a difficult task to describe it, though 
a possible one, we thought. But we 
know better now. 

In the special field of out-door life 
alone, a mere synopsis of leading 
features would fill many hundreds of 
these pages. The liberalizing, broaden- 
ing influence of the Exposition on the 
average man cannot help but result in 
lasting good. Take, for instance, the 
modes of transportation, the boats, the 
fishing, hunting and trapping gear of 
far-off countries—some of which we 
have been wont to regard as semi- 
civilized—and they will all be found in- 
teresting to the last degree. You feel 
a sure, well-founded pride in this Ameri- 
ca of ours; but you also feel that the 
other nations are good and clever fel- 
lows as well. 

To any one interested in fire-arms or 
natural history or fish culture, or any 
other special subject, the World’s Fair 
will give a return so generous as to pay 
over and over again the cost of the 
longest journey. Although the great 
show belongs to the world and not to 

















any one section, it must in fairness be 
conceded that Chicago has shown her- 
self a very giantess—albeit a graceful 
and hospitable one—in all her arrange- 
ments with regard to the Fair. Con- 
trary to the expectations of some envi- 
ous minds, the Fair has been and is 
conducted along the lines of a noble, al- 
most prodigal, generosity. As a fav- 
orite writer has just said, things have 
been accomplished by some of the 
plain, every-day workers for this ex- 
position that would have secured in 
other countries the recognition of knight- 
hood. But, we take it, the originators 
of these marvels either of beauty or in- 
ventive genius are full as happy in the 
knowledge that they have builded far 
and away better and grander than they 
originally set out to do. And so, All 
hail to the Great Fair and its grand 
galaxy of promotors! 


THE NEW RIFLE RANGE. 








We learn with feelings of profound 
satisfaction that the United States mili- 
tary authorities have decided to purchase 
ground and establish a rifle range near 
this city. Fort Logan, as every resident 


of Denver knows, is a post of consider- - 


able importance in the eyes of Uncle 
Sam and is situated about ten miles 
“sou’ by sou’ west” of town. It furnishes 
shelter, at present, to about four hundred 
of our nation’s brave defenders, which 
number, it is confidently expected, will 
be increased to over six hundred in the 
near future, and will include a troop of 
cavalry. Since the removal of the Head- 
quarters of this Department from Los 
Angeles to Denver, coupled with the de- 
cision to enlarge and improve the post 
and to make of this point a basis of sup- 
plies, there has been a very noticeable 
increase of activity in Western army 
circles. And thus it has come to pass 
that this erstwhile peaceful metropolis 
has added to her many other attractions 
something of a martial air. And now, 
Whoopee! we are to have a first-class 
rifle range with the U. S. brand onto 
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the same, and competitive trials of skill 
between the crack rifle and revolver 


shots of the entire Department. Verily, 
things military hereabouts are looking 
up a little. We mention these things 
mainly for the benefit of our timorous 
friends in the baked-bean and croton-wa- 
ter regions of the East who have hither- 
to refrained from visiting us, as well as 
from loaning us money when we were 
hard up, through fear that some day our 
pet industries might be ripped up the 
back and the Queen City herself lose 
her scalp-lock through some unseemly 
eruction of the bloody Indians. Indeed, 
it is only a few years ago that one of our 
dear deluded kinsmen in that benighted 
section of our country, during an ex- 
change of courtesies between some of 
Colorow’s band and the settlers in the 
western part of the State, wrote us ex- 
pressing grave fears for our personal 
safety and for the ultimate fate of Denver 
should the savages once “Get started.” 
We are all right, though, now, and are 
going to have a Government rifle range 
as well as military protection, and no 
scalping will be permitted (except on 
Seventeenth Street and down about the 
Union depot). 

In connection with this new enterprise, 
it may not be out of order to mention 
that the promotors thereof have received 
a severe shock at the very outset and, 
incidentally, a rough object lesscn in 
Western push and persistence. Some 
over-zealous pencil-pusher on one of our . 
morning dailies had gleaned .a scrap of 
information relative to the proposed rifle 
range and at once heralded forth the pro- 
ject. Divining, with something approach- 
ing preternatural business sagacity, that 
this was a golden opportunity to dispose 
of surplus real estate to advantage, he 
advised all agents and owners of avail- 
able land lying in that indefinite region 
to the south-west of the city, to submit 
offers of the same to the military author- 
ities at their offices in the Equitable 
Building. Now, if this had been intend- 
ed as a joke—albeit a rather barbarous 
manifestation of humor—it would have 
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been a huge success. Unfortunately for 
the reputation of the aforesaid pencil- 
pusher as a practical joker, it was not 
so intended. As the result of this gratu- 
itous and ill-timed suggestion, the army 
officers have been literally besieged in 
their own headquarters by a vast mob 
of real-estate men and other wide-awake 
hustlers—all willing and anxious to fur- 
nish the Government with a site for the 
new range, and at a consideration in 
cash anywhere from 200 to 500 per cent 
above par value. Now, we are author- 
ized to say that the men having the mat- 
ter in charge will take their own time to 
decide upon a location and will not pur- 
chase unless entirely satisfied as to price 
and otherwise, and will make a tempor- 
ary arrangement if necessary. It will, 
in any event, be convenient to Fort Logan 
and to the city and will be thoroughly 
equipped for both infantry and cavalry 
practice. It will be open to use by the 
militia and to civilians, and contests in 
marksmanship will be encouraged be- 
tween the regulars and the militia and 
also with civilians. 

The establishing of this range near 
Denver is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance to local rifle enthusiasts and 
we hope to make it the subject of 
a more extended notice in the near 
future. 


— 


TALK IS CHEAP. 





An example of the terrible ado that 
is sometimes made about matters of 
slight consequence, can be found in the 
ever-tiresome kick at the non-enforce- 
ment of the Amateur Racing Rules. 
Pick up any copy of a cycling journal 
and open its pages at random and the 
chances are ten to one that you will 
light upon a prosy exposition of the 
question in all its bearings, bristling 
with exclamation and interrogation 
points, as though the writer had worked 
himself up to the point of frenzy with 
his mental queries and was in a fair way 
to terminate the article by twisting his 
nervous hands in his leonine locks and 


shouting: “Oh, Lordy! What am I 
going to do about it ?” 

If we are to believe all that we hear, 
the constitution of the L. A. W. is ina 
bad way and should be overhauled, re- 
modelled and varnished until it will 
hold water. If Zimmerman, Johnson 
and Sanger are subsidized by the 
makers of the wheels they ride, or have 
in any other manner placed themselves 
beyond the benefits of the amateur rule 
in its strictest acceptance, it is a dis- 
grace to the League and an injustice to 
its every member to allow them to com- 
pete in amateur events. If the charges 
are unfounded they should be proven 
so by a speedy and thorough investi- 
gation. 

“Shut up or fight!” is a sentence 
composed of four short words; but its 
efficacy has been tested thousands of 
times. It has often pacified turbulent 
elements where a trembling “Don’t 
quarrel” would have precipitated blood- 
shed. In the interest of peace, we sug- 
gest that “ President Bates,” and a score 
of others who are doing their best to 
make themselves disagreeable, should 
devote less of their valuable time to talk 
and more to action. If they are in pos- 
session of reasonable proofs of anyone’s 
shortcomings, it is their duty to press 
the matter to an issue and see that the 
offender is punished. But if—to make 
use of another expressive phrase some- 
times heard in the South-west—they are 
merely “talking to hear their heads 
roar,” it would be well for them to call 
a halt before winning for themselves the 
unenviable reputation that anonymous 
back-biters undoubtedly deserve. 





A BIRD-LIFE EPISODE. 


A North Platte (Nebraska) sports- 
man shot a white-faced glossy ibis, Oc- 
tober 2—a rare visitor so far north. 
We believe this to be one of the most 
northern records of the occurrence of 
this bird, as Dr. Elliott Coues gives its 
habitat as ‘‘ South-western United States, 
especially Texas; north to Kansas.” 
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RIFLE SMOKE. 





Tue Denver Rifle Club is still pursu- 
ing the even tenor of its way. If it 
never rides a very high horse, it is equal- 
ly true that it never fails to get'there if it 
has to go afoot. It has been before the 
public for a couple of years, now, and 
some very creditable scores have been 
made—especially at the 500-yard range. 
The regular Creedmore target, with bulls- 
eye twenty-two inches in diameter, is, of 
course, used at this distance. The pos- 
sible of fifty points or ten consecutive 
bulls-eyes has repeatedly been made in 
matches, and by several members. This 
is good shooting. At 200 yards the 
men do not make so good a showing. 
This distance (which is the regular one 
for off-hand shooting at most of the rifle 
clubs in this country) does not seem to 
be very popular with the men of the 
Denver Rifle Club. We think this is a 
great mistake. The 200-yard range and 
the off-hand position should be used 
more than any or all others. The con- 
ditions governing matches at this dis- 
tance are pre-eminently those that re- 
quire the clearest eye, the steadiest 
nerves and the greatest skill on the part 
of the shooter; and for these reasons it 
is the most difficult one at which to make 
high scores. No one who is addicted 
to dissipation of any kind, or to irregu- 
lar or immoral habits, or who is not in 
perfect health—no matter what his nat- 
ural endowments may be—can hope to 
excel for any length of time in this kind 
of shooting. 

No one who has not had experience 
can appreciate the skill and practice re- 
quired to stand erect and, holding the 
weapon in the outstretched hands, with- 
out artificial support of any kind, under 
varying conditions of ammunition, light, 
heat and wind, place ten consecutive 
shots in a circle eight inches in diameter 
at 200 yards. Yet it is possible to place 
all the shots in a circle of this size and 
still score only eighty points out of a 
hundred. It is only a few years since 
such a feat as this was thought to be be- 


yond the attainment of human skill or 
the capabilities of fire-arms. At the 
500-yard range, however, where the 
marksman is permitted to lie down and 
rest his gun across his body or over his 
knees, and the use of a strap to secure 
stability, with plenty of time to. steady 
the piece and wait till the wind is just 
right, a little physical delinquency does 
not connt so strongly against the marks- 
man. We sadly fear that the greater 
ease with which high scores can be made 
at the longer range has operated, in the 
case of the Denver Rifle Club, to the 
detriment of practice at the more diffi- 
cult and exacting but far more practical 
200 yards distance. 

The highest score claimed at the range 
of this club is one of ninety-four, claimed 
to have been made by Mr. Adamson. 
If this score was made in a regular 
match under the usual conditions, and 
is duly authenticated, it is, indeed, a very 
creditable one, and is, without doubt, 
the highest ever made in the State. More- 
over, it is within two points of the high- 
est score on record in the United States. 
Such a score is phenomenal, and should 
not be published nor claimed unless it is 
fully attested, and all the usual condi- 
tions carefully complied with. We would 
be glad if Mr. Frazer, the secretary of 
the club, would furnish the details of 
this score to the readers of Sports 
AFIELD. 

While scores of eighty and more are 
not uncommon at the 200 yards range 
of this club, it will be found that the 
general average of their best marksmen 
(and that is the only true test of their 
skill) is down in the seventies. This 
shows want of practice in this kind of 
shooting. In the Eastern clubs. are 
many men whose average of all scores 
made during the entire year are well up 
in the eighties. 

The Denver. Rifle Club is a popular 
organization, is always open to acces- 
sions to its membership, and we are glad 
to note that its finances (which are the 
vital organs of such a body) are in a 
good, healthy condition. 
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BIRCH-BARK ESSAYS. 
II. ° 
BENEATH THE PINE. 
MATINS. 


HE breeze, that all night long has 

soothed with whispered music the 
gigantic pine, has ceased its monotone 
and comes in fitful puffs, now hot, now 
cold, like the breath of an uneasy 
sleeper. The great pine groans and 
stretches his waking arms up towards 
the last faint, flickering star that flings a 
feeble challenge to onrushing Dawn. 
And with the ruddy glow that ushers 
in the full refulgence of the day arises 
Nature’s matin song. First is the peep 
of warbler, finch and thrush—taking 
their heads from underneath their wings 
to see if day be really come at last. 
The peep becomes a chirp; the chirp a 
carol; and the great, fantastic-grained 
arches are alive with song, to which the 
ripple of the silvery stream makes merry 
undertone. Then with noisy whirr the 
dusky grouse and brown-ruffed pheasant 
lead down their half-grown chickens to 
the water's edge and from the hillside, 
far remote, amid the upland cedars, 
comes down the noisy chattering of the 
jays. 

The freshly-opened flowers, fragrant 
from bath of morning dew, lift up their 
thankful heads to greet the sun. White 
mists climb slowly up the cold, grey 
mountain side that has not yet received 
hot Phoebus’ kiss; climb up into the 
liquid blue; turn gold and crimson; and 
then melt away.. And now the music 
ceases, for the dull and ponderous thud 
of axe has broken in on woodland sym- 
phony. A film of smoke wreathes slow- 
ly in and out amid the branches of the 
pine. The day has come. 


HIGH NOON. 

Shadows are at their shortest. On 
bed of moss, interlaced with slender 
needles from the pine, I lie. Above, 
the branches poise, motionless in mid- 
summer air, and the cloudless blue is 
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carved and fretted in quaint patterns 
and filmy traceries by the netted green. 
The brook still keeps its cadent mur- 
muring; but the birds are silent. Only 
the ceaseless drone of insect life breaks 
in upon the Sabbath quiet of the restful 
hour; only the fluttering wing of gaily 
colored Melitaea and Parnassius arrests 
the dreamy eye. It is the time for that 
half-sleep when care is laid aside and 
simply to exist is joy supreme and hap- 
piness complete without alloy. 


VESPERS. 


Behind the western hills the day has 
faded into twilight. The birds have 
sung their farewell to the setting sun. 
All work is laid aside. It is too early 
yet for camp-fire’s ruddy gleam. Anon 
the western night-hawk shrilly marks 
its flight and distant owl hoots to the 
rising moon. One by one the wander- 
ing mind recalls some random shot, 
some scene of beauty that when viewed 
was scarcely dwelt upon; or, perchance, 
I fight again that conflict with the ruby- 
sided trout that hid beneath the willow 
down the glen. The cares and labors 
of the morn and afternoon are made, by 
Memory, the pleasures of the day. 

Dark grows the forest and the stumps 
and moss-grown rocks and clump of 
brush, erstwhile the landmarks of our 
mountain camp, take to themselves. 
Strange shapes. Fancy runs riot with 
our calmer sense; 


“* And now the still stars make all heaven sightly; 
One, in the low west, like the sky ablaze, 
The Swan, that with her shining cross floats nightly, 
And Bears that slowly walk along their ways. 
There is the golden Lyre, and there the crown of fire : 
Thank God for nights so fair to these bright days.” 


WALTER M. WoLtrFE. 
Provo, Utah. 





Of Interest to Sportsmen. 


Mr George Ady, General Agent, Union Pacific System 
at 1703 Larimer St., Denver, has just received a supply 
of books called “Gun Club Rules and Revised Game 
Laws.” This publication contains a digest of the laws. 
relating to game in the Western States and territories. 
Mr. Ady will be glad to mail you one of the books free 
of charge upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to cover. 
postage. 




















FRONTIER SILHOUETTES. 


About Beaver. 


Astonishing stories are told about the sagacity 
of beaver. These singular rodents are remark- 
ably clever in building houses for themselves and 
in avoiding the wiles of enemies; but they are 
fast disappearing, nevertheless, and before very 
many years shall have become extinct like the 
buffalo. I asked an old trapper how beaver 
could move stones such as are often found on 
beaver dams. He answered that the animals 
crooked their tails around the stones and so 
pulled them along. In this way stones weighing 
eight or ten pounds are moved to the desired 
point. Mud is also moved in the same way and, 
when deposited where needed, is spread out and 
plastered down as a mason plasters mortar with 
his trowel. A beaver’s tail is considered a great 
delicacy by those who have eaten it, but it rarely, 
if ever, is offered for sale in city markets. It is 
covered with a scaly. and rubber-like sheath 
which is removed by heating, after which the 
flesh is boiled, fried or pickled. The flesh is so 
rich that only the strongest stomachs can digest 
more than a small piece of it. 

In a beaver’s body are four sacks or pouches, 
two of which are filled with oil and two with 
castoreum. The oil is used by the animals for 
dressing their fur and the castoreum for wounds, 
which it heals quickly. Trappers use castoreum 
to entice victims to their fate, as beaver are al- 
ways attracted by the strong odor of castoreum. 
It is worthy of note that castoreum from stream 
beavers, or such as live in running water, is best 
for baiting lily or pond beavers; while the stream 
beavers are more readily attracted by castoreum 
from lily beavers. This may be so because each 
kind of beaver detects something foreign in the 
odor greeting him ; and, as he is not slow to oust 
intruders, he at once sets out to discover what the 
stranger wants. 

Beaver live on bark chiefly, and my friend the 
trappes does not believe the charge that they eat 
fish. He has never seen any evidence of such a 
practice. When, in the spring, beaver come 





forth from their long confinement under the ice 
they act much like boys just out of school. They 
splash about, swim and dive, climb up the bank 
to slide down into the water and play dozens of 
pranks. Indeed, it is easy to believe that they 
get tired of being housed-up so long. 

One of the most remarkable things about beaver 
is that they can always fell a tree in just the 
right direction. The tree either drops where it 
will do the most good or tumbles into the current 
that will bear it to the dam in course of con- 
struction. Beaver are a great nuisance in locali- 
ties where crops are grown by irrigation. They 
either destroy irrigating ditches or choke head- 
gates by converting them into dams. Farmers 
are therefore glad to have them killed off and 
even hire trappers to kill them. 





About Deer. 

It is the custom to describe deer as extremely 
timid animals with neither natural weapons of 
defence nor disposition to protect themselves by 
fighting. They are timid, it is true, but no one 
had better go too close to a wounded buck with- 
out making sure that the ‘‘fight’’ is all knocked 
out of him. These animals often weigh upwards — 
of 200 pounds. They are very strong and can 
inflict severe injury with their antlers and fore- 
feet. They strike fierce blows with the latter, or 
stamp upon a prostrate foe so viciously that he is 
lucky to escape with his life. Even a doe will 
fight when driven to desperation, and the split 
hoofs of a deer of either sex make ugly wounds. 

Deer can carry a large quantity of lead, unless 
shot in a vital part, and frequently escape after 
receiving a number of bullets. A friend of mine 
shot at a deer which fell, apparently dead. The 
hunter drew his knife and thrust it into the 
deer’s throat, when the animal sprang to its feet 
and bounded away, carrying the knife. My 
friend’s bullet had only ‘‘ creased ” the deer with- 
out wounding it seriously, and it ran half a mile 
before stopping. Blood was pouring from the 
knife cut, however, and exhaustion prevented 
farther effort. The deer fell again and died, and 
my friend found his knife just where he had 
stuck it. 
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Notwithstanding that deer are usually on the 
watch for danger of every kind and take flight at 
first alarm, it sometimes happens that they are 
caught quite off their guard. I have often ap- 
proached to within a stone’s throw of them with- 
out being discovered, and that, too, when I had 
taken no particular pains to prevent being seen 
or heard. One evening, about dusk, I perceived 
a doe heading for the river,* along the bank of 
which I was walking. Her path lay at right 
angles to my own, and we were already so close 
together that a collision would doubtless have 
occurred, had not we caught sight of each other 
in time to prevent it. Of course the doe did not 
tarry long in my company. The friend who so 
nearly lost his knife, as told above, assured me 
that he once came upon a doe lying down in the 
trail and had actually to prod her with his rifle 
before she seemed willing to move on. At an- 
other time he lay hidden behind a log with a 
companion, and so busy talking were the two 
men that they did not see a deer which had 
come up in front of the log to within five feet of 
the hunters; nor had the deer noticed their 
proximity. These instances show that deer are 
careless of their own safety, at times, though 
such imprudence may be confined generally to 
young and inexperienced animals ; or it may be 
attributed to desire to reach some given point 
which induces decreased watchfulness for the 
time being. 

Does give birth to one or two fawns at a time 
and the little ones are generally born in June. 
Very pretty they are, but so helpless as to cause 
the mother much anxiety until their legs are 
strong enough to carry their bodies swiftly away 
from danger. Does have strong maternal in- 
stincts. They refuse to desert their offspring so 
long as a chance to protect them remains. On 
the approach of a stranger the doe stamps her 
foot as a warning, and instantly her baby 
crouches low and hides so cunningly, even in 
short grass, that the intruder is quite likely to 
overlook it. ‘Then the mother tries all sorts of 
allurements to draw the enemy off. If success- 
ful, she entices him far away and returns by a 
roundabout road to her little one. Should the 
unwelcome visitor decline to be hoodwinked, and 
hold his ground, the mother trots about in a state 
of mind painful to see. 

I once found a fawn in the woods and carried it 
home. The little thing appeared too weak to 
stand and I thought it was dying. My collie, a 
youngster five months old, tried to induce the 
stranger to have a romp, but with no success. 
The fawn simply lay still. About sunset it got 





*The Yampa River in North-western Colorado. 


upon its feet and seemed to want to start for a 
grove some hundred yards away. Doggie took 
this as a reciprocation of his former attentions 
and began another series, but the fawn lowered 
his head and drove him off. Curious to learn 
why the fawn had suddenly become so active, I 
looked toward the grove and there beheld a deer. 
It was the fawn’s mother come to reclaim her 
child, and it had managed to convey news of her 
presence to the little one, though how she did it 
I can’t imagine. I couldn’t break the heart of 
such a parent, so I carried my prize to the grove 
and left it there. The mother doubtless led it 
away rejoicing, for I never saw it again. 

Bucks shed their antlers every year as spring 
approaches. During the summer a new pair 
sprouts and for some time these are covered with 
a hairy covering or skin called velvet. A good 
pair of antlers ‘“‘in the velvet’? makes a beauti- 
ful ornament and is quite valuable. After a 
while the velvet drops off, leaving the horns 
plain and hard, as they are generally seen in 
places where such things are kept or sold. 

PHILIP MARSTON BRASHER. 

At the Ranche, Routt County, Colorado. 
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Waterproof Goods, Skunk Lore, and Game 
Notes in General. 


MONG the many exhibits at the World’s 

Fair in Chicago of interest to sportsmen, 
there is one in the English section of the Manu- 
facturer’s Building that particularly attracted my 
attention. It is the display of waterproof goods 
made by a firm that rejoices in the thoroughly 
alliterative title of Anderson, Anderson and An- 
derson of London, England. The novelty of some 
of their goods, to me, as well as the variety and 
exceedingly fine quality was a source of much 
astonishment—a feeling that was still further en- 
hanced by a perusal of their catalogue. The ex- 
hibit illustrates the multiplicity of uses to which 
India rubber in its various forms is now put and 
the magnitude to which this industry has grown 
during the past few years. Here is to be found 
everything, seemingly, from a rubber bottle or a 
pair of ‘‘ acid proof’’ gloves all the way to a full 
size air-proof or water-proof bed with pillow at- 
tachment, sheets and blanket. There are India- 
rubber bath brushes, catapult cord, horseshoes, 
cases to keep your umbrella dry, hats, caps, col- 
lars, cuffs, shirts, jackets, coats, pants, aprons, 
socks and skirts—all of India rubber. Surely, if 
a sportsman were duly encased in all these, Jupi- 
ter Pluvius would stand no show at all. There 
are buckets and bee-keeper’s gloves, and (my 
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modest pen almost refuses to chronicle the fact) 
there are ‘‘rubber leg” ladies’ boots, as though 
ladies ever had such legs. Then, too, there are 
‘* Water-proof Baptistry’’ breeches with or with- 
out ‘‘ goloshed feet’’—whatever that may mean. 
(This, quite likely, refers to some slight variance 
in belief going to the understanding of the wear- 
er, and with Which we are not concerned ; or, if 
otherwise, some one of the many students of the- 
ology who read SpoRTS AFIELD will, perhaps, en- 
lighten us). There are attractiye and serviceable 
grips, travelling bags and kit bags—all water- 
proof ; also rubber belts and life-preservers which 
can be inflated, like a football, and fastened about 
the body. There are rubber boots lined with 
leather and boots aad shoes that had been treated 
with a rubber dressing that made the leather wa- 
terproof, and yet left it as pliable and glossy as 
could be desired. 

One feature of this exhibit that struck me very 
forcibly was the uniform excellence and high 
grade of all the goods. Of fine texture, firm and 
strong, they were, evidently, both serviceable and 


thoroughly waterproof. Another feature which 


struck me with even greater and almost paralyz- 
ing force was the exceedingly high grade of the 
prices. Think of paying $20 for a pair of wading 
boots! and that, too, in conservative London. 
Under the beneficent operation of our tariff laws, 
which permit us to pay from one and one-half to 
two prices for many of the articles that we buy, 
these same boots in the United States would cost 
$40. It is evident that these goods are manu- 
factured for and mainly used by the aristocrats 
of the old country, who do not count a few pounds, 
more or less, so long as the article suits. The wa- 
terproof goods of this country are not usually 
very waterproof, but a man could buy a complete 
outfit, with a change for Sunday, for forty dollars. 

These goods are not, at present, obtainable in 
the United States, but the gentlemanly agent in 
charge of the exhibit told me that his house had 
in view—in case the tariff was modified, so that 
their prices would not savor so much of extortion 
—the establishing of a branch house in New York 
City, believing that Americans would appreciate 
a first class article, even if it did come a little 
high. When this shall have been accomplished, 
the nabob sportsman or purse-proud yahoo of 
Uncle Sam’s domain can revel in as luxurious 
togs as ‘‘ My Lud’? of the British Isles. 


* 
* * 


One warm day last winter, while wandering 
along the Platte River in search of the few strag- 
gling ducks that might have sought theshelter of 
its friendly banks, I came upon the carcasses of a 
mink and a skunk. They were both of large 


size, were lying close together and had, ‘apparent 
ly, been dead a day ortwo. From the appearance 
of their bodies, as well as the ground for several 
feet about, it was evident that they had engaged 
in a fight to a finish ; and such it proved to be to 
both of them. Whether one of these animals 
had surprised the other:in the enjoyment of some 
tid-bit which he coveted, and hence brought on 
an altercation for the possession of the same; or 
whether they had met by chance in this parrow 
path on some midnight foray and each, as the 
champion of his tribe, had engaged in a lonely 
duel to decide the question of superiority, will, I 
fear, never be known. One thing that struck me 
as peculiar in this sanguinary encounter was the 
total absence of that fetid and awful odor which 
is the characteristic of the skunk. I had several 
times before observed the same phenomenon, 
though under somewhat different circumstances, ~ 
and it occurred to me that this weapon of Mephi- 
tis, which is its most effective defence against man, 
may not be of much avail in encounters with 
animals that are more nearly on its own level. 
Nearly all animals, especially the carnivora, in 
their personal encounters, come at each other 
‘point on,’’? and their contests are continued in 
this manner. Of what use, then, such a weapon 
could be, except to cover a retreator guard against 
a sudden onslaught from the rear, is more than I 
can see. That itcan be used with disastrous ef- 
fect against dogs, in this latter class of cases, I 
have had frequent ocular as well as olfactory 
evidence when I was a boy. Now, it is a well- 
known fact that Nature always works along gen- 
eral lines and without reference to particular in- 
stances. This being the case, it cannot be claimed 
(however complimentary to the human family the 
contrary hypothesis might be) that this distin- 
guishing endowment was bestowed upon the 
skunk solely as a means of defence against man. 
If, then, this weapon is of little or no use in con- 
tests with other wild animals, does it not follow 
that we have here something of a departure 
from that universal rule of Nature to adopt the 
best and most direct means to accomplish the end 
sought? I have never observed that the odor of 
the skunk is particularly offensive to other 
animals, nor have I ever known it to be seriously 
claimed that this function of the skunk was given 
it forany other purpose than as a means of defence. 
It must be confessed that this is not a very esthet- 
ic subject, but it is a matter of some interest to a 
naturalist, nevertheless. 


* 
* * 


Ducks have been making their appearance, in 
small numbers, in the lakes about Denver for 
some weeks past, but the outlook for fall shooting 
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is not very good. The mild weather, that has so 
far prevailed, has delayed the fall flight of ducks, 
and nearly all that have, up to date, registered at 
the various well-known resorts are teal. Besides 
this, owing to the unusually dry season, many of 
the ponds and reservoirs about here are without 
water or nearly so and when the ducks do come 
they will not find nearly so many places in 
which to wet their feet as usual. Happy the 
sportsman, in these hard times, who has the 
means to go where his fancy leads him in quest 


_of game. With the first cold ‘“‘norther’’ that 


sets in, we may expect the welcome birds to 
come drifting down in greater variety and larger 
numbers. May that norther soon come and may 
it prove a regular ‘‘ rip-snorter.”’ 


* 
* * 


Quail seem to be fairly abundant this season 
in the thickets along the streams. If they can be 
left in peace for a year or two, their natural in- 
crease ought to make them fairly abundant. 
However, we do not think this is destined to be 
a@ good quail country for many years to come: 
there is not sufficient cover for them in the coun- 
try at large. There is no open season for quail, 
under the present statute, and their lives are as 
sacred to the conscientious sportsman as is that of 
the White Elephant to the East Indians. 

WITHE HADE. 

Denver, September 30, 1893. 


— Ee 
As We Like It. 


Surely, few publications have a larger circle of 
real friends than Sports AFIELD. Out of a 
vast multitude of letters of a similar tenor, we 
make bold to print the two here appended as 
samples merely, in order that the magazine’s 
thousands of friends everywhere may be able to 
partially realize how much their continued good- 
will is appreciated : 

Yours of September 15 came duly to hand with bill for 
another year of Sports AFIELD. Here is the money 
($2.00) and the bill to receipt and return. I have been 
and am quite well pleased with the magazine, as you 
may see by my renewal of subscription. A little more 
local Western shooting and fishing news might help; 
but I am not one of those who think they can runa 
publication better than those in charge of it. Wishing 
you success, I am Yours Very Truly, 

Salt Lake City, Ulah. 8. McDoWALL. 





I enclose a two-dollar bill, in settlement of my sub- 
scription to Sports AFIELD to September 1, 1894. I have 
dropped almost all periodicals of this sort, on account of 
lack of time to devote to dogs and field sports generally. 
I, however, enjoy your book so much that I cannot 
bring myself to discontinue it. With kind regards, I am 

Very Truly Yours, 


St, Paul, Minnesota. PAuL H. Gorzran. 


WESTERN COLORADO NOTES. 





Grouse shooting is at its best now. A small 
party (which I would have liked to have been a 
member of if I could have gotten away) started 
this morning for Palisade Camp on Pifion Mesa 
with splatter guns and a deer rifleorso. They 
anticipate a fine time. 


* 
* * 


Deer are reported very plentiful and several of 
the boys are figuring on a small hunt, now that it 
is cool enough to save the meat. 


* 
* * 


The Grand Junction Rifle Club has been dead 
for some time, but we hope to arouse the old in- 
terest now that the weather is getting cool again. 
The De Beque boys say they are still in it and 
have got some guns this year that will skin us. 
Hope, if they invite us up this year, that it won’t 
be like last Thanksgiving’s beef shoot, when we 
took all four quarters and the hide and horns as 
well. 

* - * 

Our old friend Roberts is out on a big elk hunt 

and we expect to see some fine heads on his return. 


* 
* * 


Ducks are a little slow in coming back this fall, 
but we are in hopes they will come in with a rush 
once they begin. Several of the boys have been 
out but no large bags have been reported. 


* 
* * 


The trout fever seems to have died out, and, as 
I have not heard of any fishing trips lately, can- 
not say whether the speckled beauties are still 
hungry or not, U.N. LUCKEY. 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 
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Steamship Tickets 
For all ocean steamers are sold at the Union Pacific 
Ticket Office, 17038 Larimer Street, Denver, Colo. 


~~ 
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Leaders in Their Line. 


Such of Sports AFIELD’s readers as visit Chicago dur- 
ing the World’s Fair—and especially those who are in- 
terested in fine guns, bicycles, Kodaks and gymnasium 
outfits—will do well to call upon the Thorsen and Cas- 
sady Company of 141 and 1483 Wabash Avenue, which is 
by far the most complete and elegant establishment of 
its kind in the West. This firm makes a specialty of 
these goods; and to those contemplating the purchase 
of any article in their line, we should say by all means 
send for their complete catalogue. The firm and its at- 
taches are known as reputable, obliging people, and our 
readers may rest assured that they can deal with them 
with perfect confidence. 

a’ 
Fast Trains for Chicago. 

Two fast trains daily via the Union Pwcific Railway. 

Denver to Chicago without change. 
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A MEMORY. 





66% TOU bet I will.”” Have you ever made such 

a remark when some shooting friend told 
you he knew of a soft snap and wished a com- 
panion to go with him to share it. Well, I did 
once and have always wished for some more snaps 
of the same kind ; for if there is any one bird I 
like to see fold himself up at the crack of my 
gun better than another, it is a sleek, green-head- 
ed mallard drake. 

The remark with which this commences, was 
made to a friend who came to see if I were in 
humor to help him kill from fifty to 5,000 mallards 
in a barley stubble that had been only half har- 
vested the previous summer and in which, appar- 
ently, all the ducks in the country had gathered 
on their northward passage ; and, in consequence 
thereof, on the second Sunday in April, 1878, two 
hunters climbed into a buggy with a coffee-pot, 
cold lunch and a couple of blankets and started 
for a straw stack at about 6 in the evening. 

The plan outlined was to make the blinds ready 
for daylight, have a cup of coffee and then dig 
into the stack for the night. All went well, and 
from the ponds or the creek adjoining the stubble 
we could hear a great chattering and quacking 
as the ducks, like ourselves, were crawling into 
their holes for the night. 

I awoke about half an hour before daybreak, 
made a cup of coffee and awoke Will, who was 
making the whole stack vibrate with his snores. 
But a few minutes were required to despatch our 
frugal meal, and, gun in hand, we hurried to the 
blinds. 

The ducks are already on the move ; and while 
yet too dark to see them we can hear the whistle 
of their wings. Suddenly two dark balls show 
through the gloom; a flash —boom—splash, 
splash ! 

‘* Surely there were two splashes, Will?” 

““T thought so; but if you are going to shoot 
at sounds and bring down two ducks, I am going 
home. I did not know you were a spiritualist.’’ 

‘* Well, here are two,sure enough. That was 
a scratch ; but they will serve as decoys for us.’’ 

Before the ducks are set up and we gain our 
blinds we are able to discern a bird at 25 or 30 
yards, and then the ball opened in earnest. When 
four or five were down they were set up as decoys ; 
and from daylight to 10 a. m. we had the finest 
bit of sport I ever enjoyed at mallards. 

A pretty fair breeze sprang up during the last 
two hours and when a pair of old veterans that 
had an appointment came down on it, it was a 
pretty shot to make them suddenly collapse and 
nearly bury themselves in the mud. In truth I 
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must confess that more increased their speed after 
the shot than came to grass. The wind was in 
our favor when unwary birds that had not smelt 
our powder swung in to the decoys. 

But business had to be attended to, and, like 
all gocd things, our hunt came to an end. We 
gathered up a large buggy-full of ducks, all fat 
as butter, and, strange to say, all green-heads but 
three. I can only account for this from the fact 
that they flew mostly in bunches of from four’ to 
ten and so relieved us of the necessity of shooting 
the duck with our second barrel. 

Leffingwell says the duck will not breed if 
robbed of her mate. Perhaps; but I have seen 
in May as many as five drakes flying after one 
duck ; so, however particular the ducks may be, 
the drakes are built on other lines. 

Where, oh, where,.are all those vast multitudes 
gone to? Not shot; no, sir; but drained away. 
All those immense marshes where we used to kill 
myriads of water-fowl are now farms, hay mead- 
ows and grazing grounds. It is my opinion that 
the ducks have migrated to the Further West. 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and Manitoba are now 
all drained, settled and being rapidly cultivated. 
This has brought about the disappearance of our 
wild-fowl more than all the breech-loaders and 
all the spring or fall shooters. ELK. 

Pelan, Minnesota. 


a 


IN WESTERN WASHINGTON. 





' HAD left my ranche, which was situated 
about twenty miles south of the Olympic 
Range in Western Washington, and had gone to 
town, partly because I wanted provisions and 
chiefly because I wanted to see my erstwhile 
partner afield, L. L. Bales, in whose company I 
had already made a few expeditions. Now, 
Bales and I are firm and absolute believers in 
hunting alone, even if camped together; but 
when bears come down from the hills for salmon 
(as they do in the fall) we usually join forces for 
a while and, somehow, he and I have a mutual 
admiration for each other’s prowess in the field. 
It was with mutual delight that we met once 
more to compare notes after a year’s separation 
(during which time he had been up to Alaska), 
and many a stern chase was won and lost again. 
We were not long in making our plans for a trap- 
ping trip together—I to start forthwith and 
‘“‘ernise’’ a certain district for sign. So back I 
hied me to the woods and one day about noon I 
started for a week or ten days’ trip—stopping at 
a ranche about ten miles distant for the night; ° 
because a man out there, when he can save him- 
self a night out-of-doors, ought to do it. The 
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next morning I struck out north-west for Chehalis 
Creek, which I was going to prospect from its 
source to the sea. Arriving at the creek about 
noon, I drank from its pure depths ; then made 
some coffee, spitted a grouse on a stick and had 
lunch—speculating meanwhile on its being my 
last meal in an outwardly dry condition for some 
days; for who is there who does not know, when 
prospecting for beaver sign, how suddenly and 
with what great disgust one drops, without any 
warning, clear down to the ear-tops in a beaver 
hole, where he stays for a moment with that all- 
tired and all-gone feeling so faithfully described 
on patent-medicine bottles. I then started up- 
stream—the creek sometimes passing rapidly and 
sparklingly through narrow banks in the hilly 
parts ; then coming again into a beaver marsh of 
a few acres, where there would apparently be no 
current, it would be full to the banks. 

Just before coming on one of these about 4 in 
the afternoon I heard a noise in the brush a little 
way up the hillside and, looking up, saw that 
most lordly-looking of all American game animals 
—a bull elk. In an instant the bead on my rifle 
had found a vital place. He plunged about five 
rods in the direction of the marsh, with me after 
him; then stood a moment; and then, with a 
last, dying effort, charged full at me. But he 
could not make it, poor fellow. I was now sure 
of meat for the rest of the trip—no further need 
of wondering if a grouse would fly just in time to 
save you from going hungry to sleep. 

I bled my elk, skinned him and then started a 
fire in a suitable place a little ways up from the 
marsh. Then went to the marsh and spent an 
enjoyable half hour, with my pipe, in the open 
sunlight—which is a great treat to anyone who 
has been all day in the tall, dense timber of 
Washington, where the sunlight scarcely ever 
penetrates. I then returned to my fire, cut off 
two nice steaks, made the inevitable coffee, and 
proceeded to enjoy my sylvan repast. 

Bales joined me the fourth day out, and to- 
gether we had a most interesting trip of it. Of 
which more in some future issue of SPorRTs 
AFIELD. HENRY DooKk. 

Sumas, Washington. 





WORLD’S FAIR BUILDINGS—No, 2. 
THE WOMAN'S BUILDING. 


Just south of the fifty-ninth street entrance. Dimen- 
sions, 200 by 400 feet. Cost, $140,000. Every lady should 
visitit. Dont forget that the Union Pacific offersits patrons 
the choice of two routes to Chicago—one via Kansas 
City and the Chicago and Alton Railway ; the other, via 
Omaha and the Chicago and North-western Railway. 
The best service and rates as cheap as any line. No 
change of cars en route either way. Ticket office, 1703 
Larimer street, Denver. 


AFIELD. 


Platte Valley Pointers. 


Prairie chickens are abundant all along the 
Platte River in Nebraska this season and sports- 
men have found no difficutly in bagging from 
twenty to forty birds to two guns in aday. Sat- 
urday, September 9, three of us bagged fifty-seven 
chickens and sharp-tailed grouse over two young 
dogs, and we certainly saw three birds for every 
one killed. The young birds are fully as large 
and strong as the old ones and either requires 
hard hitting to bring them down. No. 8 chilled 
shot is now too small and one must use sixes 
to insure killing. The game law ought to be 
changed, so as to make the open season begin 
August 15 and it should then be more rigidly en- 
forced. 

* * 

There is a prospect of good quail-shooting later 

in the fall after the season opens—Octoher 1. 


* 
* 


Fishermen have been making fine catches of 
pike in the Platte River during the past two 
weeks. Saturday, September 9, three men and a 
small boy caught ninety-six pike, ranging from 
one to three pounds in weight—using minnows 
and pieces of the lips and bellies of the pike for 
bait. M. K. BARNUM. 

North Platte, Neb. 
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Bryan Haywood and J. M. Mackay returned 
last week from a hunting trip to the Flat Tops, 
north-west of Egeria Park. They report elk, 
deer and blue grouse plentiful up there, and 
Mackay distinguished himself by bringing to 
bag an animal we don’t find mentioned in the 
game laws. It was in this wise: On leaving 
the tent early one morning, a magpie was discov- 
ered perched on a rock near by. Thinking to 
test his marksmanship, Mackay. tooka snap shot 
at the bird. Mag flew away with a derisive 
cachinnation and a horse in the vicinity dropped 
dead, struck by the rock-deflected bullet. Add 
to expense of trip, $60. 

* by * 

George Miles and Fred Stapp had excellent 
sport with the trout at Dome Rock, Colorado, 
September 10. We have heard from supposedly- 
reliable sources that there are a dozen anglers to 
every fish in the Platte in that neighborhood. 
But the experiences of the Miles-Stapp syn- 
dicate would seem to belie such a statement. 
Their basket consisted of 17 trout, aggregating 
34} pounds—the largest measuring 20} inches 
and the smallest 10 inches. Flies used were 
(casts of three) brown and gray hackle and 
eoachman. Fish were also taken with a variety 
of bait, including helgramites, grasshoppers and 
minnows. 
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ST. LOUIS ECHOES. 





Rod and Gun Notes from the Metropolis 
of the South-west. 


Bud* Weaver and L, E. Weaver killed sixty- 
six prairie chickens in two days’ shooting pear 
Palmer, IIl., the past week. 


« * x 


The fish are beginning to bite at Creve Cour 
Lake. For weeks past very few were taken, but 
now fishermen bring home some nice strings. 
Early in the morning is the best time to get good 
results. 

* * * 

Doctor Thompson, who has recently tried Alton 
Slough, says the fishing there is better than it has 
ever been in previous years. Along the new rail- 
road dump, bass and croppie are taken in large 
numbers. 

* id * 

Yellow perch are not as plentiful in Missouri 
waters as anglers would like to see them. They 
are a splendid pan fish, lively and energetic biters, 
and will thrive in most any water that the bass 
will. The State Fish Commissioner should more 
generally distribute this useful fish. 


* 
* 


Dabney Carr and Doctor Carson have returned 
from a summer outing to the famous Nepigon 
River, on the north shore of Lake Superior, where 
speckled trout are caught that weigh as much as 
eight pounds. Both the doctor and Mr. Carr are 
fall of glowing reminiscences of their trip. Mr. 
Carr is one of the best posted sportsmen in the 
city and can recall the times when there were only 
two fly-rods in St. Louis and not a person who 
knew how to handle them. 

«* x 

Ex-speaker of the House of Delegates, Tom 
Ward, is a weekly visitor to Spanish Pond. ‘I 
like to catch those little sunfish ; they don’t make 
me tired to pull ’em out,” he says. ‘‘I might 
get excited over a large fish and I can’t stand ex- 
citement ; my heart has been affected ever since 
the election.”’ Pa 

* * 

Gen. Jno. W. Noble has just returned from the 
Adirondacks, where he has been sojourning in 
that fashionable hunting and fishing region. He 
forded the streams and canoed the lakes in pur- 
suit of trout, and says that he caught the biggest 
one during the season, and did it with a $1.50 
angling outfit. a 

*” * 

Julius Lehman, the whistling member of the 
House of Delegates, was at Big Lake Cottonwood 
Point, a few days ago and came home laden with 


bass and wood ducks. He caught several bass 
that weighed over eight pounds, and reports that 
the wood ducks are so abundant thatit is an easy 
matter to get a big bag in a morning’s shoot. 
* 
. * * 

The prospects for a fly-casting club in St. Louis 
are very good, as many names are being added to 
the list. There will be a tournament, if some 
one can be found who is thoroughly conversant 
with the management of such an enterprise. The 
dealers, in sporting goods will offer some very 


handsome prizes to encourage the undertaking. 


* 
* * 


Nearly all the bass taken in the rivers of Mis- 
souri this season are found when opened to have 
been feeding on crawfish. This ought to be a 
pointer to anglers in regard to bait. When the 
crawfish is used for bass, the hook should be al- 
lowed to almost touch the bottom ; for that is the 
place the fish will forage if crawfish is the diet he 
is after. 

* bs * 

The farmers over on the American Bottoms are 
having a picnic killing fish with clubs. Many of 
the ponds and dikes left by the spring overflow, 
owing to the long drouth, are nearly dry, and the 
buffalo, catfish and carp, with a sprinkling of 
croppie, bass and sunfish, are left with scarcely 
water enough to cover them—the backs of the 
larger fish being plainly seen. The farmers take 
clubs and kill a wagon-load of these fish, bring 
them to the city and peddle them about the streets. 


Dealers at the markets refuse to handle them. 


* 
* * 


Fred Hugunin made a quiet trip to Spring 
Lake last Sunday to try his gun on wood ducks. 
He thought he would get the first show at the 
birds, as the season opened on the 15th ult., but 
when he arrived on the shooting waters he found 
about 100 hunters exercising their fowling-pieces. 
There were thousands of ducks early in the day, 
but the constant fusillade of the gun brigade 
drove them away and on Monday not a duck re- 
turned to the lake. Several fair bags were made 
on Sunday, but not a duck was shot within a 
mile of the place on Monday. However, a great 
many fine strings of bass were caught to help out 
the disappointed gunsters. ABBOTT VEATCH. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 





Choice of Routes to the World’s Fair. 

The Union Pacific still runs two fast trains through to 
Chicago without change, one via Kansas City, the other 
via Omaha. Passengers can go one way and return the 
other. ° , 

OT 
Cheap Tickets. 

The Union Pacific are selling cheap one-way tickets to . 

all Bastern points. : ; 
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JOHN W. CoNNER, &@ prominent member of the 
Knoxville Gun Club, won the Individual Cham- 
pionship match at New London, Connecticut, 
scoring 98 out of 100 targets, using a Parker 12- 
bore gun. 


———— 


AMONG the many good things in the market 
intended to keep the interior of shot-gun barrels 
bright and free from rust, there are few deserving 
of higher praise than the gun cleaner manufac- 
tured by C. Tomlinson & Son of Fulton, N. Y. 
Where barrels have been deeply pitted, there are 
cleaners, like the Petmecky and others, that will 
perhaps do better work in ‘‘ making bright the 
dark places ;” but in its legitimate labor of keep- 
ing bright barrels perfectly clean and free from 
lead, the Tomlinson, with its wire pads held in 
place by steel springs, will be found well de- 
serving the manufacturers’ guarantee of effect- 
iveness. 

iirantisnati bp aameinics 

Art Coney Island (New York’s Coney Island) 
week before last occured one of the best live-biid 
races held so far this season. The conditions 
were: Each man to shoot at 100 birds, 28 yards 
rise, modified Hurlingham rules ; the loser to pay 
for the birds and the highest scores to take the 
stake of $300. The three contestants were: C. 
E. Morris, President of the Atlantic Rod and Gun 
Club; R. Dwyer, an ex-president of the same 
club and C. Furyueson, Jr., of the New Utreeht 
Rod and Gun Club. The latter had a good start 
of three birds at the end of the first half, the score 
standing 44 to 47 in his favor, with Dwyer in the 
rear with 39. 

In the second half of the race Morris killed 47, 
Furgueson, Jr., 44, reversing the previous score of 
the first fifty—Dwyer again coming in third with 
41 out of 50,and having the pleasure of paying 
for his opponents’ birds. It being a tie between 
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Morris and Fergueson another match will be prob- 
ably arranged. The score: 


I, FD Pi cescccecescecsescsseectesenicicesevs 22 22 24 23—91% 
Fergueson, 28 yards.... 21—91 
EE, TPG Rinvc cnc sscnesivanissseseserstinvinns 20 19 20 21—80 





A Rich Game Country. 


All kinds of game indigenous to this section of 
country is unusually abundant this season. Deer 
have been seen in numbers, while turkeys are 
actually plentiful, and quails, even the oldest in- 
habitant admits, are thicker than flies in June. 
The grey and Western fox squirrels ahound, and 
occasionally a bird is seen that a few years ago 
used to be seen in myriads but now is as scarce 
as the bison of the plains; I refer to the passen- 
ger pigeon. 

If the{pigeon and certain ducks can produce a 
drumming or whistling noise with their wings in 
the air, why cannot a ruffed grouse drum without. 
a log? Crocus. 

Mammoth Springs, Arkansas. 


>_> 


Does Any One Know ? 


Mr. John MacLachlan, president of the San 
Luis Supply Company of Moffat, Colorado, in a. 
personal letter to Bryan Haywood of this city, 
asks as follows: ‘‘If you should happen to know 
of, or hear of, a good young dog that is a good 
duck retriever, and which can be bought at a 
reasonable figure, please let me know. I prefer 
an Irish setter for this country, and want a good 
one. I thought possibly the hard times might. 
induce somebody to dispose of one, although that. 
would be about. the last thing I would let go.” 


> 








Charlie Roth and a party of friends had some 
rare days sport last month, trout-fishing over on. 
the Gunnison River. 
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THE LIGHT THAT BLINDED. 





BY TENNY ALFREDSON. 
(Written expressly for the Sports Afield Primer.) 
EVEN scores of years agone, it chanced 
That (worn from breaking through the tangled 
wilds 
Along the Hudson, south of George’s Lake) 
A hunter couched him on a bed of leaves— 
Couched him and slept. 


At midnight hour there came 
A stranger to his lonely bivouac ; 
Strange in his manner, stranger in his dress, 
Strangest of all was he in arms he bare ; 
White man or red, in all the colony, 
Bore never such a fire-arm—such a belt. 
The hunter welcomed him with eye askance ; 
Proffered him of his meagre food a share ; 
Gathered more leaves that he might rest his limbs; 
Then, begged the news. 


To him, with weary yawn, 
The stranger made this answer: ‘‘ Nothing new, 
Since Fulford done up Brewer. Do you know? 
It makes me tired to see these champions, 
When brought to scratch, muff all their easy birds. 
Great Sullivan! What is a ninety gait 
That they should boast soloud? I’ve seen as good 
From village school-boys at a village shoot, 
With muzzle-loaders—soft-coal burners, all. 
It seems me that (if given proper charge 
Of Wood or Schultze and of Tatham chilled, 
And gun of proper hang, weight, bend and drop), 
Icould, myself, beat all these shotgun cranks 
From Carver down.”’ 


No word of answer made 

The hardy woodsman. He had none to make. 

Went on the stranger: ‘‘ I was at New York 

And saw the bench show. Lots of fancy dogs. 

But none to equal one I have at home— 

His dam a Campbell, sired by Tiger Cat ; 

I never thought him fit to win a first 

And so I’ve lost my chance.’’? The woodsman 
gasped ; 

Stared at his guest with wonder-rolling eyes ; 

And muttered: ‘‘Camel—tiger—Schultze— 
dogs yy? 

As one who lisped the carving on a tomb 

Found in a cemetery over seas. ~ 

Unnoting, still, the stranger rambled on: 

{And still the wonder in the hunter’s eyes 

Deepened and grew.) 


‘* Ere now, I’ve seen that dog 
Retrieve Macomber pigeons from the trap, 
Days at a time and never lose a bird. 
Since Gladstone’s day, I never saw his like. 


Why, just last fail—when bass had grown so shy 
That not a fin would rise at hackle cast, 

And every fancy lure my fly book held 

Was useless quite—comes Rover, all a-twist, 
Ears twitching, tail a-wiggling, full of pride ; 
And in his mouth—held high that I might see— 
A big grasshopper kicking like a Turk. 

You see the dog had ‘tumbled’ like a bird””— 


* * * * * * * * 


A roving band of Indians to the fort 
Carried, next day, a hunter bound with cords ; 
A man who stared and gasped and rolled his eyes 
And strove to beat his brains against the trees. 
‘*Free me!” he cried, ‘‘or I will call my dog— 
Half cat, half dromedary—and his teeth 
Shall puncture you, despite resiliency.” 
And then he raved of things that never were ; 
Of ‘‘ silver doctors;” ‘‘ clay birds,’’ ‘‘ V. H. C’s.”’— 
Of ‘‘choke-bores’’ with ‘‘ ball-bearings’’ and the 

like, 
Until, at length, Death came, and, in a trice, 
Solved him the riddles that had turned his brain. 
And, since his time, many have envied him, 
E’en that he could escape his woes by death. 

rae ERR He 


LOCAL GLEANINGS. 





Sam Drury and Frank Adams, assistant ticket 
and general freight agents respectively of the 
Burlington Route, returned week before last 
from their annual camp-out, and the ticket end 
of the syndicate aforesaid—that is to say, Drury— 
is full of it. And, taking it by and large, one 
can hardly blame him for it. The route was via 
D. & R. G. to Wolcott, thence by stage to Steam- 
boat Springs; and from there on with saddle and 
pack horses along the Upper Elk as far as Hahn’s 
Peak. No end to the fishing up there, it being 
the regular thing to use three flies at a cast. Two 
fine bucks responded to the sharp challenges of 
their 45-90 Winchesters—to say nothing of the 
smaller game secured. ‘‘We failed to get a 
bear, somehow,’’ said Mr. Drury, sadly; and he 
dropped a tear on a four-foot trip pass which he 
was rolling up for a country editor. 

* m * ‘ 

W. E. Perkins, well and popularly known in 
Denver wheeling and commercial circles, in a 
private letter writes SPORTS AFIELD as follows— 
his present abode being in the Duncan Mining 
District of Western Colorado: ‘‘Since my wheel 
was stolen early in July I have almost entirely 
retired from cycling, though I anticipate many 
pleasant tours in the future. I am now in a 
hunting country in the midst of the far-famed 
Sangre De Christo Range. Grouse are plentiful 
and the San Luis Lakes, in the valley below, are 
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full of ducks and geese. The forbidden moun- 
tain sheep come down the range to within half a 
mile of our cabin, and the other day a friend of 
mine who was visiting me here took a shot at a 
bunch of nine of them, but failed to score. We 
would not consider it amiss to shoot one now and 
then ; for there are several large bunches in this 
vicinity and fresh meat is very scarce with us. 
My camera is still in Denver but I expect to get 
it out here before long. So that Sports AFIELD 
may consider this as a threat at photographic 
perpetration on my part.’’ 


* 
* * 


A. W. Peterson and Frank Child returned re- 
cently from a four-weeks’ camp-out across the 
Gore Range in Egeria Park. They camped on 
Oak Creek and the Stillwater, one of the upper 
forks of the Yampa, in a region fairly brimful of 
game, and a twenty-one prong buck was rolled 
over by one member of the expedition. 





STOVESIDE CHAT. 





(Contributed.] 
66 TT’S sing’lar,’”’ said the man with a briar- 
I wood pipe, ‘‘how much lead a deer will 
get away with sometimes.’’ 

‘* That’s so,’’ assented the man who was trying 
to crack a nut with the stove lifter; ‘‘I remem- 
ber—”’ 

**T once hit a deer,’’ interrupted the first 
speaker, ‘‘an’ the bullet plowed a furrer right 
along his belly—just cut him open his hull 
length, but he didn’t fall an’ I see I was goin’ to 
lose him, an’ it made me feel purty bad, fur we 
needed meat in camp the worst way. I’d a’ shot 
him again but I had’nt no more cartridges, so I 
drew my knife an’ started toward him. When 
he see me comin’ he tried to run, an’ he’d got 
away, too, only his entrails was jostled out by 
the motion of runnin’ an’ they dragged ’round 
his feet an’ tripped him up so much that I 
caught up an’ cut histhroat. It’s wonderful how 
he had so much strength when them entrails was 
a-hangin’ down an’ gettin’ under his feet.’’ 

The only comments were sundry indescribable 
sounds which might have been expressive of 
either surprise or incredulity. Presently the 
man in a big slouch hat said : 

“That there reminds me of a most ’commo- 
datin’ buck [ shot onct. I lived in Colorader in 
them days, and the game in that country was a 
sight.’’ 

Here the speaker removed his big hat, took 
therefrom a bandanna with which he mopped his 
face carefully and, having replaced it and put the 
hat on again, he continued : 


‘*The woods was full of deer, and my ranch 
bein’ in a sort o’ retired place, I uster kill plenty 
of ‘em clost by. One day I went out afoot, because 
my huntin’ pony was laid up with a swelled hind- 
leg, thinkin’ I’d pack in enough meat on my back 
to last a few days, and about a mile away from 
the house I shot a terrible bigbuck. He tumbled 
over, but afore I c’d git to him he was up agin 
and off. He was such a big feller I didn’t want 
ter lose him, though I knowed I couldn’t pack 
more ’n one quarter of him home, an’ as he run 
right toward the ranch I follered on, hopin’ to 
find him. But I got within 300 yards o’ home 
*thout seein’ nothing of him, and then I thought 
I’d go to the well fur a drink o’ water. Gentle- 
men, that there buck had saved me the trouble o’ 
packin’ any of him home, fur I give you my word 
he laid a-dyin’ right near the kitchen door ; an’ 
as I walked up he lifted his head an’ looked at 
me as much as to say ‘Here I am; I’m glad 
you’ve come,’ an’ then he died. 

‘*Time to shut up!” roared the storekeeper. 


FELIPE. 
ada Pe ela: 2 oe 


A False Theory Exposed. 


Catarrh cannot be cured with local applications, as 
they cannot reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh isa 
blood or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is taken internally, and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack 
medicine. It was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a regular prescrip- 
tion. It is composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood purifiers, acting directly 
on the mucous surfaces. The perfect combination of 
the two ingredients is what produces such wonderful re- 
sults in curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, Uhic. 


Sold by druggists, price 75c. 





Changes in American Wood. 

We call the attention of our customers to the im- 
provement in our “D’’ and “E” grades. We believe 
that “‘D”’ is the best powder for field shooting made, 
and therefore recommend it instead of “C.” It is a 
happy medium between “‘C”’ and 12-Trap, quite as quick 
as Trap in muzzle velocity, but not quite as quick in 
combustion in the barrel—making it a very pleasant 
yet powerful field powder for 12-bore guns. 

“E” has become a great favorite for 16 and 20-bores 
and is the best nitro-powder for these gauges made. 

We have abandoned “A” and “B” grades; “O” 
should be ordered for such purposes as “A” and “B” 
were formerly used for. 

Some modifications in loading rules appear in our 
circular of August, 1898, which every field and trap 
shooter should make it a point to send for. 

AMERICAN Woop POWDER Co., 
59 Wall St., New York City. 


-- -- ~ 
Free Chair Cars—Fastest Trains. 
All tickets are good in chair cars of the Union Pacific’s 
fastest trains without extra charge. No change from 
Denver to Chicago. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


Crescent Gun Club’s Shoot. 


The regular monthly shoot of the Crescent Gun 
Club was held on the club grounds at Perrin’s 
Lake, North Denver, October 8. Interest cen- 
tered in the contest for the club badge—of which 
a pen-and-ink drawing is here presented. It is of 








CRESCENT GUN CLUB BADGE. 


gold, with much beautiful chasing and of chaste 
design throughout. The shoot resulted in its 
going to Ed Warren, with a score of 34 out of a 
possible 50. This makes the second time he has 
corralled it, and a third success within the year 
will give him its permanent ownership. Cou- 
ditions: Five traps. Fifteen singles, unknown 
trap, walk-around; 15 known (shooter at centre 
trap); 5 pairs doubles; 10 known walk-around. 








Ed Warren.............c00seeee 34| I. W. Behney 
- Paul Steuck..............c.ee00- 26 | George Miles.. 
Wm, J. Wulfff............cceceee 81 | A. M. Grant 
Walter Young............:....- 28 | W. B. Brown 
F. J. Gibbons,........0...s00+ 20 | — Martenson.. -l 
H. L. Luckenbach...,.........88 | E. G@. Owens,..........csseeeeee 


SECOND EVENT. 
Sweepstake shoot at 10 singles. 





Paul Steuck........... wee 4] Claude King..........0:esesee 4 
George Miles... 3) Wm. J. Wuiff.......... -9 
9| H. L. Luckenbach............ 9 





THE COLORADO SPRINGS MEET. 





The races given by the Colorado Springs Wheel- 
men at Colorado Springs, October 7, attracted a 
good attendance—though nothing like so large an 
audience as such fine racing merited. This meet 
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was among the finest given in the West this year, 
and a decided credit to the club. Denver cap- 
tured six races—Louis Block winning the One- 
Mile Handicap, the Quarter-Mile, the Half, and 
the One-Mile Open ; McGuire winning the Two- 
Mile Lap and the Five-Mile Handicap. 

Block’s riding was grand, especially in the One- 
Mile Handicap, which he won in the fast time of 
2:244—breaking the State record in competition 
by over four seconds. McGuire did some good 
work, although he was not feeling well—running 
away from all in the last quarter of the Five-Mile 
Handicap, which quarter he made in 32 seconds. 

The first race was the : 

One-Mile Handicap—The limit men had seventy-five 
yards; Block and Carruthers being scratch men. At the 
pistol shot Carruthers set a hot pace and pulled Block 
up to thelimit men. Block trailed them as far as the 
eight pole, when he went away and came in an easy 
winner in the fast time of 2:2444; A. E. Carruthers, 2nd; 
K. Brannon, 8rd. 

Half-Mile Boys—1st, E. J. Smith; 2nd, L. P. Lawton; 
8rd, F. Parsons; 4th, H.S. Ervay. Time, 1:16 1-5, 

Two-Mile Lap—ist, J. A. McGuire, 11 points; 2nd, 
Banks, 7 points; Brannon, 8rd, 8 points. Time, 5.34. 
Brannon’s tire came off at the end of the first lap 
(which he won), so he had to drop out. 

Quarter-Mile Open—ist, Louis Block; 2nd, A. E. Car- 


ruthers; 3rd, L. J. Parker. Time, 0:35. Block got a good 
start and won easily. = ™ 


Two-Mile C. S. W. Championship—ist, C. E. Morrin; 
2nd, Brickford; 3rd, L. J. Parker. ime, 5:45 3-5. Mor- 
rin won by about 150 yards, 


One-Mile Open—ist, Louis Block; 2nd, A. E. Yorke; 
8rd, L..J. Parker. Time, 2:32 45. Block had a walk- 
away inthis. Starting his spurt about the eight pole, 
he came down the stretch sitting up. 


One-Mile Three-Minute Class—ist, C. E. Morrin; 2nd, 
E, J. Smith. Time, 2:43. 


Five-Mile Handicap—tst, J. A. McGuire, scratch ; 2nd, 
Bertie Banks, 100 yards; 3rd, K. Brannon. Time, 1 5 
McGuire caught the field in a mile and a half, stay 
with them till the last quarter and then came home an 
easy winner by twenty yards. 


Half-Mile Open—ist, Louis Block; 2nd, A. E. Carruth- 
ers; 8rd, Bertie Banks, Time, 1:1034. 

After the races were over the prizes were dis- 
tributed by Mr. Hawkins. The Denver guests 
—McGuire, Block, Stokes, Botterill, Hod Ken- 
nedy, Bertie and the elder Banks—were treated 
like princes and the Colorado Springs boys will 
certainly see a goodly company of our Denver 
flyers in their midst on the opening of the next 
racing season; and whenever any of them may 
chance to come to Denver they may be sure of a 
hearty welcome and a royal time. 





The Chance of a Lifetime. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition is conceded by 
all to be the greatest undertaking of the age. Neverin 
the world’s history has there been anything approaching 
it in the magnificence and extensiveness of its grounds 
and buildings, or in the character of the varied exhibits 
and displays from almost every nation on the globe. 
No one should miss the opportunity to witness this 
grand spectacle. A visit of a week would be a liberal 
education in itself, and impart to one a more intimate 
knowledge of the world’s progress, and of foreign lands 
and people, than could be acquired in y of travel. 

To all who intend to visit the Fair the Burlington 
Route offers the best and most convenient means of 
reaching there. Two fast vestibule trains leave Denver 
daily at 8:35 a. m. and 10:20 p. m., affording a better 
service and quicker time than any other line. 











BURDETT VICTORIOUS. 





At the special meeting of the L. A.jW., held at 
Buffalo, September 25, the enemies of President 
Burdett were prepared, with all the ammunition 
at their disposal, to make the executive chair too 
hot to hold him ; but their artillery was too light 
to contend with the double-barrel pneumatic 
dynamite guns of the defence. Eighteen State 
divisions were represented by 173 members, in 
person or by proxy, and the vote to sustain was 
113 to 48. Every charge brought forward was 
promptly and decisively refuted. President Bur- 
dett’s financial statement, showing a credit bal- 
ance of $14,285.67, was accepted as conclusive 
proof that the affairs of the L. A. W. were safe in 
the hands of the present administration, and an 
attempt to so change the constitution as to limit 
the powers of the executive committee fell 
through, principally because the passage of such 
an amendment would have implied a lack of con- 
fidence that certainly does not exist, save in the 
minds of a small and never-to-be-appeased mi- 
nority. 

There is small room to doubt that the cun- 
stitution of the L. A. W. has its weak points and 
would be much the better for a general overhaul- 
ing. From a mere corporal’s guard the League 
has grown to be 2 legion, and though Father 
Time has taken but few steps since its organiza- 
tion, Progress has been speeding along on pneu- 
matic tires. At the annual meeting next Feb- 
ruary steps will doubtless be taken to frame an 
instrument better suited to control an organiza- 
tion representing the interests of thousands of 
cyclists in the United States; but the friends of 





Burdett were right in deciding that a meeting 
specially called for another purpose was not the 
proper place for the consideration of such matters. 
One amendment was passed, and that will prevent 
hereafter a handful of soreheads calling special 
meetings and putting the League to great expense 
for the sake of airing their grievances. It alters 
Article 4, Section 5, of the constitution and pro- 
vides that the written request of a majority of 
chief consuls shall be necessary to compel the 
president to call a special meeting, and that no 
business shall be considered at that meeting 
which is not specified in the call, which must be 
printed in an official organ thirty days prior to 
the meeting day. 
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THE D. C. U. RACES. 








66 HAT’S the matter with Boles?’’ ‘‘The 
Jinest races ever given in the State!’ ‘I 

thought Hamilton could ride ; he certainly is not 
fast enough to start with Boles from the scratch.” " ; 
“T think he isa much better road rider than a 
track man.” These were some of the opinions 
expressed by the two thousand spectators that y ‘ 
went out to see the D. C. U. races on Saturday, 
September 23. The members of this popular 
organization deserve great credit for having given 
the finest race meet ever held in Colorado. The 
day was beautiful—not a breath of air moving. 
The track was in fine shape, the riders in great 
form, and all striving hard to win honor and Re & 
prizes. 

The heats in the morning were very exciting, 
almost as good as the finalsin theafternoon. The 
race on which the most interest was centered 
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was the first on the list—the Half-Mile Open—in 
which Boles and Hamilton came together. Ham- 
ilton came out first and looked to be in perfect 
condition. As Boles stepped up to the tape the 
spectators opened their lungs and accorded him a 
great ovation. The starters in this race were 
Hamilton, Boles and Carruthers. At the word 
**Mount !’’ they got on their wheels; and Boles 
certainly looked the winner. He is superbly 
built and looks every inch an ideal racing 
man. Lithe as a greyhound, he is the exact op- 
posite of Hamilton, who is shorter and thicker 
set and looks more like a long-distance road rider 
than a fast path-man. At the pistol shot, Hamil- 
ton took the lead, with Boles lapping his wheel 
and Carruthers hanging on behind. The pace 
was rather slow for the first quarter, but at the 
bell they increased their speed and were moving 
very lively as they entered the back stretch, 
‘when Boles was seen to straighten himself out 
flat on his wheel and, before the people had time 
to think, he had shot by Hamilton as though the 
latter were standing: still, and gradually in- 
creased his lead amid the cheering of the crowd, 
until he was about six wheels’ lengths ahead at 
the tape. Hamilton came in second, with Car- 
ruthers third. Time, 1:07 1-5—breaking the 
State record of 1:10 held by Hamilton. 

The Two-Mile Open was a big surprise to the 
crowd. McGuire, Collier, and Mills of Cheyenne 
were the starters. At the pistol shot Mills took 
the pace but soon dropped behind, when Collier 
and McGuire alternated in making pace. At the 
first lap of the second mile Mills made a spurt 
and gained quite a lead and, for some reason or 
another, Collier and McGuire made no effort to 
hold him as he passed. They soon realized, how- 
ever, that they had made a mistake ; as, try ever 
so hard, they could not head him off. He came 
across the tape an easy winner, with Collier and 
McGuire working like demons down the stretch 
for second place, which McGuire got by six 
inches at the tape. Time, 5:08 2-5—another 
record wrested from Hamilton, whose unofficial 
time was 5:09. - 

In the next race—the Quarter-Mile Open— 
Boles had it all his own way, as in the half-mile 
contest. The starters were Boles, Block, Mc- 
Intyre and Himstreet. Hamilton did not qual- 
ify in the.morning on account of his wheel 
breaking. The crowd wanted him to go in, 
but the Pueblo man was obdurate and refused to 
enter. The race was then started—Boles taking 
the lead, which he kept increasing until he had 
about six yards at the tape, with Block second. 
Time, 0:34 1-5—a fifth of a second better than 
Parker’s record at Colorado Springs. 


The One-Mile 2:40 Class came next, and R. F, 
Cantwell of the Denver Wheel Club won easily, 
outclassing all the others. Packer (unattached) 
second, and Parsons third. Time, 2:36 2-5. 

The Half-Mile Handicap proved to be one of 
the best races of the day, the handicapping being 
a fine piece of work. The starters were Packer, 
Carr, Cantwell, Carruthers, Himstreet, Taylor, 
Mills, Block and Paul. They started at a hot 
pace from the start—Taylor and Block gaining 
on the limit men so fast that, had it not been for 
an accident in which Block, Carruthers, Carr and 
several others were thrown, they would have 
caught them nearly all in a lap and a half. 
After having fallen they speedily got out of the 
way and just in time to enable Taylor, Cantwell 
and Packer to make a grand spurt for the tape, 
the latter winning by a foot from Taylor, with 
Cantwell lapping his wheel. 

The One-Mile Novice was won by Dunse, with 
Paul a good second. Time, 2:50 2-5. 

The One-Mile Open was the next race on the 
programme, in which Hamilton and Boles met 
again, raising the excitement to the top-notch. 
The others who entered were O. M. Langan and 
N. B. Taylor. At the sound of the pistol Hamil- 
ton jumped to the front and took the pole, with 
Boles just behind and Taylor and Langan hang- 
ing on. The people began to wonder what 
Hamilton was trying to do, as he set a very slow 
pace, which is contrary to his usual tactics. The 
experienced wheelmen on the grounds knew he 
had made a mistake, as the result of the race 
plainly showed. At the bell Boles advanced a 
little, and as they reached the back stretch he 
shot out like an arrow and Hamilton was lost 
far behind. Boles came in across the tape about 
seven lengths ahead of Hamilton, with Taylor 
third. Time, 2:421-5. Boles was greeted with 
cheers, and members of the Denver Wheel Club 
took him on their shoulders and bore him to the 
tent. The result of this contest plainly proved 
that Hamilton ought to have been given a handi- 
cap over Boles, as he certainly is not fast enough 
to ride from scratch. 

The Boys’ Race was won by George Packer 
with ease; Rex Vote, second; S. M. Barrows, 
third. Time, 2:58. 

The next race—the Five-Mile Handicap—de- 
veloped into another surprise. W. W. Hamilton 
did not win it, as everybody expected, for young 
Mills of Cheyenne had the honor of crossing the 
tape first. Hamilton started from scratch and 
Mills from the 200-yard mark. The former 
started out at a killing pace, doing the first mile 
in 2:28 2-5, the two miles in 5:07 2-5, three miles 
in 7:56 and four miles in 10:51; but yet, going at 
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this gait, he could not catch the Cheyenne flyer, 
who crossed the tape first. Time, 13:22 2-5. 
Mills rode the other 1,000 yards necessary to 
complete his five miles, his time for the five 
miles being 13:41 2-5; while Hamilton crossed 
the tape about a second faster. 

The One-Mile Consolation was won by A. 
Walker; Barrows, second. Time, 2:49. 

This ended the great day’s sport and the crowd 
went home, feeling that they had seen some of 
the finest racing in the cycle of time. 


—_> 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 





Harry Wheeler, the cash-prize Zimmerman, 
contemplates a visit to France in the near future, 
having written to accept Cassagnard’s $2,000 chal- 
lenge to the world for a two-mile race. 

Bliss, Dirnberger, Githens and Taylor, the 
quartette now often spoken of as the Rambler 
team, expect to make a tour of the South later 
on, visiting all of the larger cities. 

M. Cassagnard, the well-known French bicyclist 
who recently accepted a challenge from Harry 
Wheeler, was thrown from his horse while ridin& 
in the suburbs of Paris—living but one hour after 
the fall. 


. 


The Paris twenty-four hour bicycle contest, 
September 17, was won by M. Lesna, the noted 
Swiss rider, who made a fraction over 433 miles. 
Shorland, who held the previous record of 413 
miles 1215 yards, was entered for the race, but 
did not put in an appearance. 


At the West Virginia Division Meet, Septem- 
ber 19 and 20, Zimmerman added six more first 
prizes to his list, raising the aggregate to ninety- 
two. George Banker, Al Brown, Githens and 
Hoyland Smith constituted the principal opposi- 
tion, and consequently the ‘‘Skeeter’”’ had a 
walk-over in the scratch events—tho only ones in 
which he entered. 


The track at the Pittsburg Meet, September 26, 
was wet and in bad condition generally, but was 
somewhat improved by a generous application of 
coal oil, which was burned off, taking with it 
some of the super-abundant moisture. Zimmer- 
man won the Five-Mile International in 15:07, 
and the One-Third Mile Open in 0:55 1-5, but 
was beaten in the One-Mile Open by G. A. 
Banker, who also won the Half-Mile, One and 
Two-Mile Handicaps. 


At the Reading (Pennsylvania) Meet, Septem- 
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ber 27, Sanger was present but participated in 
but one event—the One-Mile Open. He finished 
in third place, Bald and Taylor getting first and 
second. Eddie Bald is one of the many good 
riders whom the present season has brought to 
light and whose efforts on the track during the 
latter part of the season have kept the race-worn 
champions perpetually at their ‘‘ best licks.” 
Bald rides well and generally finishes near the 
front. 


And now comes forward in a newspaper inter- 
view the man who wrote not ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de- 
ay,” but that other infliction, ‘‘ After the Ball,” 
and proceeds to lay his heinous offence to the door 
of the Milwaukee Wheelmen. ‘This organiza- 
tion of besweatered kyphosisites,’’ says the jovial 
ly acrimonious ‘‘Imlac’’ in The Wheel, ‘“‘have a 
lot to answer for if all that is said of them be 
true. They have hissed, mark the word, hissed, 
the modest and immortal Zimmerman; have 
called him a coward, he who has few equals as a 
game and honest sportsman ; have tried to bring 
their pet and the Jerseyman together upon a dan- 
gerous track, and because the said pet refused to 
risk his reputation and his neck have turned his 
‘picture to the wall” and fired him bodily from 
their strongest organization ; they are accused of 
juggling with the prize list of one of their races 
and of over handicapping a Chicago road rider, 
these and various other sins are placed at their 
door. And now, to cap the climax, it was a Mil- 
waukee wheelman who coaxed a topical song 
writer into perpetrating ‘ After the Ball.’ Verily, 
Milwaukee beer must be strong and effective.’’ 

See int: 


THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


Hearken to the appended words of wisdom 
from one of the latter day saints of cycledom, as 
culled from a late issue of Bre’r Prial’s illustrious 
weekly : 

‘* Just now the business world is shrouded in 
gloom, and there does not seem much prospect of 
an early rising of the sun of prosperity. But this 
is not the first financial panic which the world has 
seen, nor is it likely to be the last. Help and 
relief will come some time, and many now alive 
will no doubt live to enjoy that happy time. 
The universal feeling among all classes of credit- 
ors that leniency towards debtors should be the 
policy of all, has borne rich fruit, and a great 
many solvent business houses will weather the 
storm (which would otherwise have gone down) 
because of this wise policy. Another thing which 
it has accomplished is to establish a more friendly 
feeling and greater confidence among traders than 
obtained heretofore, which feeling is sadly needed 











in the latter half of the nineteenth century ; for, 
alas! the sterling integrity of our grandfathers 
in matters pertaining to business has become woe- 
fully lacking. 

“It isa hard thing to say, but sooth it is so, 
that common everyday honesty is very, very scarce 
among average business men, and he who goes 
into the marts with goods to sell must carry Dun 
and Bradstreet (not to mention Wilbur and Snow 
and Tappan) under his arm,and he must know 
the Civil Code of every State by heart, and yet 
again must he require bond and note and mort- 
gage, each properly secured, else will he like to rue 
the day he made a sale. Now in these parlous 
times the weak and the dishonest must succumb, 
and when the day of trouble is done the skies 
will be clearer and the air more fresh than for 
many a year past. So that the ill wind will have 
blown good to some if evil to many. 

“Tt remains now for the dealers and makers 
who are left to stand shoulder to shoulder and aid 
each the other in re-establishing public confidence, 
by agreeing upon prices and discounts which shall 
be universal during 1894, and upon such an agree- 
ment hangs success or failure. Look well, my 
masters, ere you take the leap.”’ 


—_ 
> 


CHEYENNE CYCLEDOM. 








The pronounced success of the recent Wyoming 
State Meet, held in this city September 9, has 
_had the effect of making bicycling more than ever 
popular. The example of their older brothers, 
who won glory on the cycle path before the eyes 
of assembled thousands, has inspired the younger 
boys and girls, and now every Saturday a ‘‘ Kid 
Meet” is held and prizes offered, slight in them- 
selves, but sufficient to bring forth all the latent 
power and energy of the youngsters. In one of 
the handicap races last Saturday, a 13-year-old 
girl, Clara Wolcott, beat out her boy competitors 
easily, showing a tremendous speed for so young 
achild. Her brother, by the way, is one of the 
coming fast men of the Cheyenne Bicycle Club 
and only failed to make a showing this year 
through his inability to take sufficient time for 
proper training. 


* 
* * 


The officers anéd members of the Cheyenne Bi- 
cycle Club, through which such rare esprit de 
corps prevails, feel particularly happy on account 
of the perfect success from every point of view of 
their late meet. While wheeling can be indulged 
in almost the entire year in Cheyenne and its 
vicinity, the winter months know not the rigors 
of training and the boys in consequence are 
making preparations to sustain their reputations 
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as entertainers. A banquet to be held withina 
fortnight is under way, and the intention of the 
club:is to hold receptions in the club rooms and 
give hops at regular intervals during the period 
that the northern hemisphere is under the do- 
minion of Boreas, the blizzard, breeder. 

* bi * 

W.C. Mills and Charlie Himstreet have gone 
to Chicago to seek employment. Both boys had 
good positions here but went to the Mecca of the 
Hog and Cattle Belt to find a larger sphere of use- 
fulness. Their departure was generally regretted 
by wheelmen, but still every one wished them 
bon voyage and sent them away happy. 


* 
* * 


One of the rooms of the Cheyenne Bicycle Club 
is being fitted up as a gymnasium, and the ath- 
letic cranks will thus be afforded the opportunity 
of keeping their muscles in shape for the coming 
season. Barring unavoidable misfortune, Chey- 
enne bicyclists will make a showing next summer 
that will be long remembered. 


* 
* * 


The winner of the Novice Race at our meet, Al 
Leslie, is a member of the Clark Hose Team of 
this city—as fine an organization of good all- 
around athletes, by the way, as there is in the 
West. The members of the company appreciate 
the glory of the victory and the day after the 
meet Leslie was called into the parlor of the hose_ 
house and presented with a fine solitaire diamond. 
Another good rider who is a member of the Clarks 
is Johnny Green, who has already made quite a 
reputation as a clever sparrer. A. N. MCKAY. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


2 
> 


A Marvellous Sprocket Invention. 


I noticed in the July number of Sports AFIELD 
a paragraph relating to an invention of Stephen 
Waterman of the Waterman Machine Tool Com- 
pany, consisting of a device in the sprocket wheel - 
of bicycles, to make it as easy to ride up-hill asit 
is to ride on a level. An Omaha inventor—John 
Guild—has an invention which will let the bi- 
cyclist reduce or double his speed up-hill with 
the same amount of labor he expends going on a 
level. It is a device in the sprocket which (by 
means of a series of cogs in the sprocket and a 
lever attached to them from the handle) reduces 
or increases the speed, according as the rider may 
desire. For instance: If a rider were going at 
the rate of ten miles an hour and wanted to go 
twenty, let him turn the lever and he would then 
be spinning along at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, with the same amount of labor he expended 
going ten. And to reduce his speed, say he were 
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going at the rate of twenty miles an hour and 
down-hill turn the lever another way, and he 
would be going at the rate of ten miles, with the 
same labor and same number of revolutions of 
the pedal. 

I have always thought in reading your interest- 
ing paper that you would like to hear of anything 
that would benefit any branch of sport; hence 
this letter. C. R. HURLEY. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


_ 
> 


A Superb Racing Pedal. 


The pedal recently placed upon the market by 
the Union Cycle Manufacturing Co. is rapidly 
winning golden opinions from all sorts of riders. 
It is, as our illustration shows, a decided light- 
weight—it being claimed that a pair of them are 











lighter by four ounces than any other kind in the 
market. Its strength is also easily discerned on 
close inspection, from the fact that the side-plate 
bars are made in one piece with the hub and are 
- directly under that part of the pedal side-plate 


upon which the pressure is put. It will also be 
noticed that the bearings are completely under 
cover and in such a position that the dust cannot 
get at them, neither are they liable to damage in 
case the machine should fall on its side. The 
stud which adjusts the pedal to the crank, screws 
directly into the crank and renders an additional 
nut on the inside unnecessary—thereby doing 
away with a piece which is very often lost, to the 
great annoyance of riders. From the fact that the 
hub of the pedal is one piece and that the bear- 
ing case is turned directly into it, there is no possi- 
bility of the bearings getting out of alignment. 
These pedals will be.made in both the rubber and 


rat-trap pattern and it is expected that a large 
demand will be made both by the outside public 
as well as the general cycling trade. Windle, 
Tyler, Sanger and the two Nelsons and other fast 
riders have been supplied with sample pairs which 
they are using in preference to any other. 
eo 
Place Aux Dames. 


The New York Herald publishes an interesting 
page on cycling costumes for women—it having 
recently offered a prize of $50 for the best sugges- 
tion for an ideal lady cyclist’s costume. Mrs. 
Riedeselle, a New York City wheelwoman who 
won the prize mentioned, describes her suit as 
hereinafter followeth : 

“*It is of navy blue cloth (I wear silk in sum- 
mer for the waist), clinging to the figure. The 
neck is cut out in a small ‘‘V” in front and is 
filled in with dark-red China silk, with standing 
draped collar of the same, and full puffed sleeves 
shirred into cuffs. 

‘*The skirt is of two widths one and a quarter 
yards wide of forty-eight inch cashmere. An 
elastic one inch wide is run through the top to 
gather around the waist, seam back and front 
half yard long. From the seam the skirt is 
sloped out, divided and gathered on bands to be 
fastened below the knee. This gives the appear- 
ance of loose, full knickerbockers or divided 
skirt. 

‘*India girole with long fringed tassels of dark- 
red woven silk to correspond with hat and collar. 
Dark tan riding gloves. Tan leather leggins and 
tan ties. 

‘* Quantity of material required, four yards of 
widest navy blue China silk—half a yard of the 
red. Cashmere, two yards and a half. Cost of 
suit completed, including making, $25. I do not 
wear corsets with the above suit; have substi- 
tuted an under waist, thus gaining grace, ease and 
comfort in riding. 

‘*T would also state that I have a separate skirt 
cut on the plan of the umbrella skirt, only much 
narrower, opened on the side from top to bottom, 
fastened with hooks and eyes; can be put on in 
an instant and rolled into a very small parcel and 
attached to the bicycle with the greatest ease, 
rendering this suit convenient and graceful alike 
for riding or walking. It is made of the same 
material and color as the bicycle skirt. I canrot 
say too much in praise of this suit—that I am not 
cumbered with a long skirt to catch in my wheel. 
I consider this suit much more modest and safe 
than the one in general use (a long skirt), which 
is very troublesome (indeed impossible) to keep 
in place on a windy day. I advise all ladies who 
desire to enjoy bicycle riding in the fullest sense 
of the word to adopt my costume; it is modest, 


graceful and safe.’’ 
— —— 


Progress. 


Kansas for ideas every time! A Butler County 
man is inventing a bicycle corn cultivator. All 
the farmers’ boys have to do is to mount their bi- 
cycles and tear up and down between the corn 
rows and the weeds disappear in a jiffy. It takes 
two to run it, and a boy and a girl do just as well 
as two boys—or better.—Kodak. 
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